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Forward 


i . l EF's transition from a service-delivery based to a 
] aluation was conccived as a logical step in UNIC a 
s peed" programme strategy. The 1991-1995 Basic Education programme had mainly featured 
es ec eaed projects. As support to NGOs and to Non-formal Education continued to play a significant 
role in the programme, an evaluation of NFE projects was considered necessary. 


The regular UNICEF procedures for the hiring of consultants, local and international, were followed. The 
UNICEF ROSA office provided major support in identifying potential external consultants and sihhiabedg 
detailed Terms of Reference prepared by the Education section, that set out the background, objectives, 
proposed methodology, tasks, analytical framework, workplan and budget. 


Revisions to the original proposal, in terms of an additional objective, and methodology, were agreed. A 
consultative process with UNICEF was followed at every stage of the project. 


The evaluation looked well beyond the Terms of Reference, into areas related to support to NGOs, 
perceptions by Government officials of the role of communities and NGOs, UNICEF's assistance, as well 
as correlates of quality in education. The report itself is an invaluable source of reference. It is 
illuminative, providing substantial insights into various aspects of formal and non-formal education. 


The evaluation is an interesting combination of statistical data and anecdotal evidence. The report exposes 
popular myths about community attitudes towards education and perceptions of their roles. It is compelling 
in the attention it draws to accountability factors within the formal system. In this regard, it presents a very 
useful case for SAPP-2 focus, given the new orientation of this programme towards quality and 
accountability issues. 


The evaluation report is being reviewed by the Asian Development Bank, as a resource material to guide 
the development of a Non-formal Education programme proposal Pakistan. It is expected that other 
proposed major assistance to the Prime Minister's Literacy Commission, including an evaluation of the 
Commission's NFE programme, will draw from findings and insights presented in the evaluation report. 


UNICEF has been providing opportunities for inter-NGO exchange visits, and for NGOs to benefit from 
each others’ strengths in training workshops on teaching methods and community participation, organized 
in different parts of the country. 


UNICEF has had to re-direct its own collaboration with NGOs in Education, working with them as 
concerned partners, rather than as contractors delivering products. Strengthening partnerships with NGOs 
will continue to be a key strategy in the GoP/UNICEF 1999-2003 Programme of Co-operation. 


Staneala M. Beckley 

Senior Project Officer/ 

Chief, Education Section 
UNICEF, Islamabad, Pakistan 
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1 Summary: Findings and Implications 


Objectives of the Evaluation 


There were two sets of Terms of Reference for this evaluation of UNICEF-assisted Non-formal 
Education Projects (NFE) in Pakistan. The first four objectives below comprised the original 
TORs, and the fifth objective was subsequently added. 


1. Describe and document NGO-established NFE initiatives on the following criteria: 
1.1 _ efficiency in terms of attendance, completion and learning achievement; 
1.2 extent to which disadvantaged groups are reached; 
1.3 _ role of local partners in establishing and managing schools; 
14  cost-effectiveness, particularly unit costings; 
1.5 NGO organisational and educational strengths and weaknesses. 


N 


Identification of models of cost-sharing "that are sustainable and do not marginalise the 
poor". 


3. Provision of advice on the potential role of NGOs and CBOs in primary education. 
4. Profile of an effective non-formal education model for Pakistan. 
Additional objective 


5. Comparison of NFE initiatives with the formal education system, giving particular 
emphasis to the role of community participation. 


The Evaluation Methodology 


Initial data gathering comprised: (i) interviews and field visits with each NGO; (ii) interview. 
with representatives of UNICEF, government and other donor and education agencies; (iii) 
review of documentation provided by UNICEF. 


The major data collection component of the evaluation comprised: 


(i) a ‘School Inventory’ interview survey used with a sample of 133 NFE schools and 
with a corresponding sample of 92 government schools; 

(ii) | case studies in 28 NFE schools and communities, focused on obtaining information on 
community participation and on learning achievement of children; 

(iii) a detailed “NGO Interview Schedule’ for the seven UNICEF-assisted NGOs involved 
in delivery of non-formal education; 

(iv) investigation of the in-service training work of an eighth UNICEF-assisted NGO; 

(v) interviews with a sample of regional government officials. 


Principal Findings on the Terms of Reference 


1. The UNICEF-assisted NGOs have established over 1500 NFE schools which enroll some 
60,000 children, almost all of whom are female. These NFE initiatives have attracted 
increasing additional support from other donors and government agencies. 


1.1. Attendance, completion and learning achievement 


Although most NGOs _ have conducted extensive school-level monitoring, 
aggregated attendance and retention data are not generally available. However, 
there is some evidence to suggest that average attendance levels are high. In most 
NFE schools, it is premature to assess retention through the full primary cycle. 


I 


nt data on basic skills, primarily at class 2 level, indicate that 


varning achieveme 
pearting , who have completed the same level in the 


NFE children do better than childre! 


government system. 


Reaching disadvantaged groups 
FE schools have succeeded in reaching, and enabling the 


education to, disadvantaged groups. Particular 
or rural areas. Benefits are also 


The NGO-established NF 
provision of primary level ) 
beneficiaries are girls and young women In po 
apparent to parents and to communities in general. 


NEE schools in this evaluation serve two groups in roughly equal proportions: 


normal school age entry girls, and an older group for whom this is a first, or 
sometimes a second, chance for education. Although NFE is often regarded as a 
stop-gap until formal education is more widely available, or as a means of 
providing education to older children, many of the NFE schools in this evaluation 
provide a viable, potentially long-term alternative to the government primary 


system. 
The role of local partners in establishing and managing schools 


Through community participation strategies, and with the active support of NGOs, 
‘local partners’ have frequently played a major role in establishing NFE schools, 
and this role has often encompassed a management responsibility for these schools. 
Many local partners have taken on a commitment to quality as well as to 
maintenance of schools. 


Cost-effectiveness, particularly unit costings 


Information on unit costings from NGOs give some support to the common 
assertion that NFE can be delivered for less than 1500 rupees per child per year, 
and this is approximately one quarter of the usual estimate of the cost within the 
formal government system. However, the reliability and comparability of data on 
unit and other costings are quite variable, and are difficult to obtain and verify. 


NGO organisational and educational strengths and weaknesses 


NGOs vary considerably in their organisational and educational strengths and 
weaknesses. While all NGOs have demonstrated strengths in fostering community 
participation and initiating NFE, their professional educational capacity varies to 
such an extent that some require continuing assistance while others have become 
educational resource and support agencies in their own right. 


Models of cost-sharing "that are sustainable and do not marginalise the poor” 


‘Sustainability’ of the NFE schools is an urgent issue in the context of phasing-out or re- 
alignment of direct service delivery support from donor agencies, particularly UNICEF. 
Two developments have ensured or assisted sustainability in some cases: 


(1) government or quasi-government support, through the Participatory Development 


Program component of the Social Action Program and the Prime Minister’s 


Literacy Commission (PMLC), has enabled a large number of NFE schools to be 
‘sustained’; 


(ii) income generating initiatives which are underway or are being formulated by 


several NGOs have the potential to provide significant support to NFE schools, 
although this support is unlikely to provide full fiscal sustainability. 


Sustainability in the NFE schools is a complex issue for a number of reasons. 


For 


many NIE schools, fiscal sustainability appears to be an unrealistic, and 


iad ala expectation, given that most of the NFE schools target the “poorest of 
Sta and the amount of direct financial contribution from the community is 
limited. Some NFE schools have closed as a result of delay or withdrawal of external 


support. There is little evidence from this evaluation that communities can, on a 
large scale, take over full financial responsibility for their NFE schools (as ts 
presumed by some agencies including the PMLC). 


¢ An objective of full, or even major, fiscal sustainability should, in any case, be 
questioned since this is not an expectation for communities served by government 
schools. Many of the communities served by NFE schools in this evaluation do not 
have the option of government schooling, or do not perceive existing government 
schooling as offering an acceptable primary education for girls. 


* Sustainability needs to be considered more broadly than just fiscal sustainability. 
There is evidence in this evaluation of the development within communities of 
sustainable skills and practices, and of motivation and commitment which have a 
strong chance of being sustained. These forms of ‘sustainability’ create the enabling 
conditions to establish and maintain educational (and other) initiatives, although they 
may not be able to be financially sustained by the same communities. 


Data from the evaluation show that many communities are willing to share costs with 
NGOs (and their donors), for example through modest fee payments and through income 
generation supplementation. It cannot be assumed that these communities would make a 
similar commitment if they were in cost-sharing arrangements with government since 
there is scepticism about the quality and the commitment of many government-supported 
schools, whether NFE or part of the formal system. 


Consequently, this evaluation suggests while ‘models of cost-sharing which are 
sustainable and do not marginalise the poor’ appears to be a financial and resourcing 
criterion, the conditions which will shape and make cost-sharing viable are more 
qualitative and relate to perceived educational value and cultural appropriateness. 


As a final point on this TOR, the expectation of sustainability in its financial sense does 
not appear to have been made explicit to most NGOs when projects were commencing. 
The sustainability expectation, and accompanying phase-out plans, are relatively recent 
rather than built in, in writing, at initiation. This has led to misunderstanding and 
resentment in some cases, and has led to attempts to create sustainability with less 
planning, and hence less effectively, than might have been the case. 


Provision of advice on the potential role of NGOs and CBOs in primary education 


The period of UNICEF assistance to NGOs in NFE has been relatively short but highly 
significant. There have been, in effect, two phases. 


(i) Service delivery, with associated training of teachers and school-community 
organisations, resulting in provision of substantial educational opportunities for 
girls as well as community development. Some NGOs continue to focus largely in 
this area. 


(ii) A broader NGO role which encompasses acting as a resource and a training centre 
for other organisations (including government and other NGOs) and for the further 
development of community participation and involvement. This includes fostering 
the development of Community Based Organisations with a broader role and 
mandate than most school-community organisations such as Village Education 


Committees. 
This broader role increasingly focuses on expansion into income generation schemes 
and cross-sectoral developments, particularly in health, environment and social 
welfare. 
Notwithstanding considerable potential, there are some constraints and possible 
difficulties for the future roles of the school and community organisations facilitated and 
strengthened by NGOs. 


i imunity organisations. 
opt different names for school and con ty org 


ibility are 
: fferent areas and scope of responsi . 
lire ets a Village Education 


(i) Different provinces ad 


The name is significa : | si 
implied by, for example, a Parent-Teacher Association, 


Committee or a Community-based Organisation. 


(ii) Adoption of NGOs by government as service delivery mechanisms, wo 
through PMLC, can be problematic. There is evidence that sats p fa 
relatively small and locally-based NGOs, and there are sound aii wht * 

this, especially when larger NGOs can still play a ia eR " pie : 

building and training for newer and more local NGOs. However habs age 3 

view that government regards some of the NGOs in the MeomRAS: shied 4p 

independent and insufficiently pliable. Some NGOs are concerne i? Ahi 
become co-opted as an arm of government policy implementation, rather ; an an 
organisation which is able to engage in experiment, In critique and in development 
of alternative forms of community ‘empowerment and mobilisation’. 


On the basis of views presented during this evaluation, support by donor agencies 
such as UNICEF to NGOs through government may be less effective in enabling 
NGOs to define and take up independent and innovative roles. 


The relationship of NGOs in this evaluation with government varies from 
antagonistic and non-cooperative to the situation in Balochistan where Society and 
government are effectively partners. Other NGOs perceive themselves as having 
been by-passed by government, while others would like to develop a stronger 


relationship. 


The evaluation data suggest that there is a need for clarification of, and some degree 
of protection for, a variety of roles for NGOs. There is concern that the NGO role in 
saciety should not be limited or weakened by default. 


Several NGOs identify scope and need for strengthened links among NGOs. This is 
partly to increase economies of scale, for example by not duplicating materials and 
training programs, and partly to build upon particular strengths developed by NGOs. 
These linkages have partly been explored through meetings and conferences, and 
through contact with agencies such as the NGO Resource Centre, but a more coherent 
approach is needed. 


Profile of an effective non-formal education model for Pakistan 


It is apparent from data reported in this evaluation that successful NFE is not simply a 
‘shadow’ of the formal government primary system. For many community members in 
the evaluation sample, NFE has attributes which distinguish it from the government 
system and which are essential if education for gitls is to be acceptable, and these 
attributes are described in the body of this report. (At the same time, there is some 
evidence that NFE can serve asa pathway into the formal system for some children.) 


Consistent with assumptions made by NGOs, and with reasons why UNICEF supported 
NGO initiatives, the single most important factor which explains the apparent success 
and the acceptability of NFE schooling is community participation. The active 
involvement of community members has played a key role in getting parents to send 
children to school and in creating school conditions which are regarded as safe, are 


staffed by caring and responsible teachers, and are regarded as accessible, and to some 
degree accountable, to the community. 


NGOs have identified and demonstrated effective procedures for initiating community 
participation and for supporting the on-going work of school-community organisations. 
Key elements include participatory appraisal and mapping, with regular and frequent 
back-up and skill training. Effective NGO support cannot be a short-term ‘intervention’. 


Successful NGO initiatives have promoted community participation, rather than just 
community involvement: 


The term involvement connotes a weaker form of engagement than the term 
participation, which implies having a say in significant areas of decision-making, such 
as the formulation of school policies, staffing, and the allocation of resources in the 
school. The shift from being involved to participating in decision-making requires a 
change in role from taking no responsibility for decisions, to sharing the 
responsibility. (Soliman, p.161) 

In some contrast to the NGO approach, data in this evaluation show that where 

government officials do see a school-related role for the community, this is often in the 

form of 'involvement' rather than ‘participation’. 


While school-community organisations, supported by NGOs, play an essential role, the 
evaluation data show that this role is primarily undertaken by members of the 
organisation. There is considerable scope for increased awareness and scope of 
involvement by non-member parents. It may be that greater emphasis needs to be placed 
in this area as part of the training programs which are run by NGOs for school- 
community organisations. 


An area which remains unaddressed is the provision of education to communities which 
have not responded positively to preliminary NGO discussions on establishing school- 
community organisations. These are the most difficult to reach situations and current 
strategies do not encompass them. 


5. Comparison of NFE initiatives with the formal education system, giving particular 
emphasis to the role of community participation 


Detailed comparisons are made in this evaluation between characteristics of NFE and 
government schools (which are generally in the same geographical area). Taken overall, 
NFE schools typically have a less satisfactory school building than government schools 
and, as expected, NFE teachers are less well qualified. However, on many qualitative 
criteria, NFE schools are more highly rated than government schools. Data indicate that 
NEE schools have less absenteeism and open more regularly, with higher levels of teacher 
attendance. 


Unlike NFE schools, most government schools do not have experience of school- 
community organisations (although those that do regard this as having had a positive 
effect on criteria such as increasing enrolment and retention for both boys and girls). 


The most striking differences between NFE and the government system emerge from 
interviews with community members and with government officials. Most NFE 
community members do not regard government schooling as an acceptable alternative to 
NFE. In summary, many community members see government schools as less acceptable 
than NEE schools in meeting the following criteria: 


* costs which are sufficiently low to not deter or prevent children from obtaining an 
education; 


¢ recognising and legitimating the community’s interest in education for their 
children; 


¢ having teachers who meet basic standards of professional responsibility and who 
care, and are seen to care, for children; 


* maintaining quality control and monitoring of children’s work; 


* recognising schools as serious places where important work is done, which cannot 
happen in an environment where accountability is absent and responsibilities are 
abused. 


Interviews with government officials show that while a number of senior government 
officials recognise the importance of community participation, this has had relatively little 
impact on the attitudes of regional education officials (in the areas in which the NGOs in 
this evaluation are working). There are grounds for concluding that much of the interest 
in community participation is superficial and token. Moreover, many of the views 


expressed are cynical and patronising towards the capacity and commitment of local 
if community participation is 


communities. Addressing this situation must be a priority 1 
to become a significant component of government schooling. 


2 Context and Methodology 


This section of the evaluation report outlines, first, the context and rationale for UNICEF 


support to NGOs in non-formal education, and second, the methodology adopted for the 
evaluation. 


The discussion of context is particularly important in understanding the changing 
circumstances of UNICEF support. UNICEF played a leading role in initiating and/or 
encouraging the work of NGOs in establishing non-formal education, with a significant 
emphasis on community participation. Subsequently, both non-formal education and 
community participation have been much more broadly endorsed by government and other 
agencies. In turn, UNICEF's role has changed in two ways. First, it has a more minor role, in 
relative terms, in supporting small scale, non-formal education projects. Second, policy 
within UNICEF has moved away from direct support to service delivery to a rights-based 
approach. This policy shift, outlined below, has led to some misunderstandings and negative 
reactions on the part of NGOs about UNICEF's commitment to the projects which form the 
basis of this evaluation. It is important to note that this evaluation was carried out after the 
policy shift; this potentially introduces a negative bias to attitudes towards UNICEF's role and 
support. An evaluation conducted during the first phase of UNICEF support would likely 
have found a more positive response. Nevertheless, this issue should not overshadow the 
achievements in non-formal education and community participation and the significant 
contribution of UNICEF support, as described in other sections of this report. 


Context 


Initiation of UNICEF support 


This evaluation focuses on UNICEF-assisted non-formal education projects in Pakistan which 
were initiated during the period covered by the 1992-1996 Government of Pakistan and 
UNICEF ‘Country Program of Cooperation’. 


Within the Country Program, the Master Plan of Operations (MPO) set out three priority 
areas in basic education for 1992-96: primary education; female literacy; advocacy. For 
primary education, UNICEF support was directed both to formal and non-formal initiatives. 


The MPO noted (p.115) that successive policy goals (since 1947) of achieving universal 
primary education in Pakistan had not been met, and would not be met under the then 
current Seventh Five Year Plan. The MPO drew attention to "the appallingly low girls 
enrolment of approximately 45.7 per cent", a figure which was disproportionately higher in 
rural areas and among low income groups. "This low participation rate indicates that the 
educational needs of girls are insufficiently taken into account in the mainstream of 
educational activities", and reflects "the general attitude of parents [of] giving higher priority 
to boys education" (p.115). 


The MPO also noted (p.116) that "Non-formal primary education has almost been totally 
ignored as far as Government resources, donors and NGOs involvement is concerned". 


Consequently, the MPO strategy included "experimenting with innovative approaches for 
non-formal primary education mainly in selected districts for impact demonstrations. Once 
evaluated as successful it will be applied at a larger scale" (p.118). UNICEF would focus on 
"interventions that are likely to have the greatest impact on disparity reduction, bring equity 
through increased access to education for women and girls, between rural and urban areas 
and on disadvantaged populations ..." (p:119¥. 


Of particular relevance to this evaluation, MPO strategies included: 


s NGOs and [the] private sector to supplement the public sector, 


(f) to support indigenou nd weak capacity of 


keeping in mind the massive reforms required in the present system a 


the formal education network; 


(g) to encourage [a] community participatory approach, in particular in planning, 
management and resource mobilization; (p.119) 


Describing non-formal education as "one of the most challenging areas", the M ia eens 
that "UNICEF is ready to take the risk of entering this field to act as a catalyst to later a die 
Government and other donors to expand the programmes ..." (p.125). Project activities wou 
include assistance "to NGOs and other voluntary groups at COMUMUTLY level to build on 
indigenous capacity for sound management and sustainability". A mid-term evaluation was 
foreshadowed by the MPO but this was not undertaken. 


The UNICEF MPO did not define what is meant by non-formal education (or what criteria 
would be used to assess sustainability). However, it is apparent that the UNICEF initiative 
was influenced by the Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRAC). For example, 
visits to BRAC were sponsored by UNICEF for some of the NGOs which it supported in 
Pakistan and reference is made to the BRAC model in UNICEF documentation. With some 
variations, the UNICEF-assisted non-formal education programs had similar characteristics to 
the BRAC model, such as one class schools with a local female teacher, a focus on the rural 
disadvantaged, especially girls, and active commitment from parents. 


There were also differences from BRAC. The BRAC program enrolls children who have 
never attended school or who dropped out during first class and therefore reflects a ‘second 
chance! form of non-formal education. BRAC also operates on a cohort cycle model. Data 
from this evaluation show that some of the NGO programs in Pakistan differ from BRAC in 
taking a substantial proportion of normal school age entry children and in enrolling children 
at a range of class levels within a school (thereby creating multigrade teaching situations). 


BRAC refers to its program as Nonformal Primary Education (NFPE):... any intentional, 
purposive instruction that 1) occurs outside the formal Government primary school system 
and 2) incorporates certain flexibilities in the organization and management of the program 
and its curriculum (Ahmed et al, 1993, p.7). The non-formal education in Pakistan which 
UNICEF has supported is consistent with this definition and, in the terms of Evans (1981), is 
replacement education (a substitute for formal education) rather than complementary or 
supplementary education. 


At the time when UNICEF support commenced, there was little activity in non-formal 
education in Pakistan. For example, a 1991 UNESCO report (National Studies: Pakistan) 
commented that Many in Pakistan, including teachers, have no idea what Non-formal 
Education means (p.38) and in the sphere of Non-formal Education there is a near vacuum in 
the country. The system is in the embryonic stage and is too tenuous and microscopic in size 
to be of any consequence for the gigantic mass of illiterates accumulating in the country, year 
after year (p.40). These observations were subsequently endorsed and re-stated in the 
Government of Pakistan's policy document Education Reforms 1994; Basic Education. This 
policy report also suggested that, 


one fundamental reason ... which is resulting in low levels of female participation at 


primary level is the absence of communities/NGOs at the grass roots level, to actively 
participate in their children’s education. (p.5) 


The community/NGO theme was central to UNICEF-assisted programs. In effect, the 
UNICEF approach endorsed the lessons cited by King (1991, p.172): 


.. one of the more significant developments for NFE with its multiplicity of small-scale 
local programmes has been the memorandum from the UNDP on éGrassroots approaches 
to development/collaboration with NGOs (September 1987). This document is very 
critical of the history of centrally-planned initiatives and ready-made solutions designed 
for target groups without their involvement. The alternative participatory strategy has 
proved much more successful in reaching marginal populations. To some extent this very 
evident change of mood is not just a reaction to the role of the state and its incapacity to 
édeliver development at the local level in the way it once thought was possible. It is also 
an attitude to local development programmes which has been shaped by the experience 
of thousands of workers in adult, community and nonformal education. 


In summary, UNICEF assistance in non-formal education was designed to support an 
alternative basic education strategy to the formal system, to be delivered through NGOs and 
targeted particularly at girls, and with an expectation that community participation would be 
a key component. UNICEF support, as outlined later in this report, provided financial 
support to NGOs in areas such as management costs, teacher salaries, travel costs, teacher 
training and textbooks. 


While the broad framework for support was articulated, the initial UNICEF documentation 
does not address some longer-term issues and implications, such as the definition and 
expectation of sustainability or the future of schools which adopted a cohort-cycle approach 
(and whether support for such schools was for 'demonstration effect! or assumed that these 
would evolve into longer-term, continuing 'cycles’). 


Further developments in Non-formal Education 


While there had been previous attempts, particularly by government, to introduce mass 
literacy and/or basic education movements, for example through the National Education and 
Training Commission, these are generally regarded as having been relatively ineffective in 
terms of impact and scale (and, according to some data from this evaluation, have led to 
scepticism about subsequent initiatives). However, there have been significant developments 
in non-formal education in Pakistan within the past two or three years. This is evidenced 
through increased interest and funding commitment by a number of donor agencies and 
through major reports and government initiatives. 


It seems reasonable to suggest that a number of these developments draw upon the precedent 
and apparent success of NGOs which have worked in non-formal education with UNICEF 
assistance (although the extent of this contribution is not always acknowledged, as interview 
data with some government officials illustrate). Moreover, the role and potential contribution 
of community participation is now much more widely and explicitly endorsed and this is 
often linked to initiatives supported by UNICEF. 


Major developments in non-formal education and community participation include the 
following. 


* The 1995 UN Inter-Agency Mission on Basic Education, undertaken at the invitation of 
the Government of Pakistan, strongly endorsed non-formal primary education and 
proposed a 10-year nationwide ... programme for 20 million adolescents and youth, most 
of whom are girls, to be implemented through a partnership of Government, 
communities and NGOs, and the Mission recommended that the Government's Social 
Action Programme (SAP) now set a wider agenda, including non-formal primary 
education, focussing on effective implementation (p.iv). 


(PDP) of SAP has provided financial support to 
-formal education. Some UNICEF-assisted 


DP, thereby partially off-setting the shift 


* The Participatory Development Program 
NGOs to deliver or to continue to deliver non 
NGOs have received continuing support from P 
in UNICEF funding policy (as outlined below). 


© The Prime Minister’s Literacy Commission (PMLC) has embarked ley oe NEE 
education program and aims at establishing 9,000 schools by mid-199 a nn <a 
by the year 2000. PMLC acknowledges the precedent of UNICEF-assiste : as J as 
and has adopted a model with some similarities, for example, a room provide : y oe 
community, endorsement of community based organisations, a local sek pss exible 
timing and curriculum pacing, and both normal age and second chance entry. (However, 
it is noted in this report that the PMLC initiative is regarded as overly-ambitious and 


politicised by many of those interviewed.) 


¢ The Planning Commission of the Government of Pakistan foreshadows greater priority 
for community participation in its Approach to the Ninth Plan, 1998-2003. It comments: 


Where the SAP has not made much headway in its first phase is community 
participation. This is important not only to ensure accountability to beneficiaries, but 
for the financial sustainability of the SAP as well. There is nothing more cost- 
effective than the involvement of communities in design, construction, operation and 
maintenance, and supervision. Enabling communities to get involved, however, 
requires investment in community-based institution-building - a course that will be 
pursued in the Ninth Plan. (p.19) 


¢ Strong support has been given by the World Bank to community participation. The 
mission report on the Proposed Second Social Action Program Project (SAPPII) cites as a 
priority area: Community, NGO and private sector participation in the provision of 
education services is required to encourage full participation of all children in schooling 
..1 (p.19). The Bank report Improving Basic Education in Pakistan (1996) strongly 
advocates partnerships between communities, government, schools and NGOs and 
presents evidence that Schooling improves when communities participate (p.18). 


The shift in UNICEF policy 


This evaluation was undertaken following the adoption of the 1996-98 Country Programme of 
Cooperation (Government of Pakistan and UNICEF). The ‘Master Plan of Cooperation' 
(MPC) had evolved from mid-1995. The MPC differs in important ways trom the previous 
MPO. These differences are outlined below, and are of particular importance in 
understanding a shift in emphasis and orientation on UNICEF's part. In turn, these shifts 
help to explain some of the reactions, which are often negative, on the part of NGOs which 
had received UNICEF assistance under the original MPO. 


The MPC foreshadows a move away from direct support to NGO projects and increased 
emphasis on assistance delivered through government. The MPO observes, 


Ad hoc small scale projects are limited in coverage hence in impact and have not been 
sustainable. Donor-dependent projects live a short life. 


A country programme composed of vertical disjointed sectoral programmes leads to little 
impact, duplication of efforts and inefficient use of human and financial resources. (p.11) 


The MPC suggests that in the previous MPO, 


he education programme was implemented largely by NGOs working on small projects, 
Successful models were, however, identified and adopted by the Government with new 
recognition of communities. There is a need to refine these models and make them more 
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sustainable through enhanced community involvement and stronger links with 
government efforts ... (p.12) 


The bridging period covered by the MPC (1996-98) "presents an opportunity to test 
approaches, some of which are being used in the current country programme, albeit in a 
largely unplanned and undocumented manner." (p.131) 


The MPC argues that "Both outcome-focused and process-focused approaches, taken alone, 
must be avoided" (p.16) and proposes a "rights-based approach", meaning that "specific goals 
are achieved and that the achievement is a result of participatory and sustainable processes. ... 
While most basic needs strategies are outcome- or goal-focused, a rights-based strategy 
gradually achieves the same goals through an increasingly stronger process, one that ensures 
sustainability." (p.16) 


Consequently the principal objective for basic education in the MPC is stated as: 


Increased primary level enrolment, completion and achievement, especially for girls, 
through demonstration of a sustainable process of community empowerment, and 
enhancement of overall country capacity for equitable and efficient basic education 
services. (p.134) 


Articulation and implementation of the MPC has created some confusion and 
misunderstanding for the NGOs in this evaluation. Comments are reported from NGOs on 
uncertainty about future UNICEF support and, in some cases, a feeling that their work is 
being de-valued or even abandoned. This perception is acknowledged by UNICEF which has 
indicated in a 1996 memorandum that the project approach adopted by NGOs and previously 
supported by UNICEF must not in any way be interpreted as a cessation of our collaboration 
with NGOs ... It is high time to develop our collaboration in more sustainable ways. 
Otherwise the impression will be that we are abandoning NGOs. 


Data from this evaluation show that, often with UNICEF support, a number of NGOs have 
adapted (or are planning to adapt) from a service delivery focus to a broader role, such as 
capacity building for other community-based NGOs, which is more in line with the MPC 
rights-based strategy. The first section of this evaluation identifies a number of issues for 
NGOs, and for the delivery of non-formal education, which have arisen from the shift in 
UNICEF policy. 
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Methodology 


UNICEF identified eight NGOs for inclusion in the evaluation. toch of these Whe 
nominated for their work in the establishment and delivery of non-formal education. 


NGOs were: Aasthan Latif Welfare Society (ALWS), Sindh; Bunyad Bide ~ EN 
Council (BLCC), Punjab; Knwendo Kor (KK), N.W.EP., Malik Manis and en ai 
(MMBMT), Punjab; Sindh Graduates Association (SGA), Sindh; Society a ei uty 
Support for Primary Education in Balochistan (Society), Balochistan, Streng —_ 
Participatory Organization (SPO), N.W.F.P. Information oD each of these NGOS is containe 
in section 3.4 of this report and in the separate document, "Profiles of NGOs". 


The eighth NGO nominated by UNICEF was Adult Basic Education: Society (ABES), 
specifically the work of the ABES Rawalpindi office in the area of improving the quality of 
teaching and learning. Information from this NGO and on its work is contained in section 3.6 


of this report. 


The terms of reference identified the overall approach to the evaluation as comprising: (i) a 
field survey of NGOs on their NFE projects; (ii) an in-depth sample survey of a selection of 
NGOs and non-formal schools; (iii) interviews with key representatives of relevant agencies 
and with beneficiaries; and (iv) observation of a sample of NFE schools. At the subsequent 
request of UNICEF, it was agreed that an important focus of the evaluation would be on 
successful projects, and that the methodology would include documenting good practice. 


One potential complication to the methodology was a proposed change in the terms of 
reference for the evaluation shortly after the evaluation commenced. This change broadened 
the scope of the evaluation to include a comparison of non-formal schools (NFE) with formal 
government schools (FE). Following negotiation with UNICEF, it was decided to include this 
additional component by reducing the number of NFE schools and substituting a similar 
number of FE schools in the School Inventory component of the study. 


UNICEF Islamabad _ established an evaluation committee/reference group to provide 
feedback on the conduct and progress of the evaluation. Data collection strategies and 
instruments were given to this group for review and comment. For the most part, only minor 
modifications were proposed and these were incorporated. 


The evaluation was conducted in two phases. 


Phase One (early to mid September) included visits by the project manager and national 

coordinator to each province to conduct interviews with representatives of UNICEF, the 

NGOs, Departments of Education and some other donor agencies. An initial field visit 

was undertaken to observe the work of one NGO in each province. Documentation was 

aS ai the purpose, form and timing of subsequent detailed data gathering was 
iscussed. 


Information from Phase One was used to shape the methodology for the evaluation and 
provided much of the detailed input for the content of survey and interview schedules. 


Principal field work and data gathering were conducted in Phase Two from October to 
mid-November. The main sources of data were: (i) interview surveys of a sample of NFE 
and FE schools, using a "School Inventory"; (ii) a series of short case studies in a smaller 
number of NGO-supported schools. The case studies supplemented the Inventory data, 
primarily through interviews with community members and/or parents, and 
administration of the ABC learning competencies test to a sample of children. 
Additionally, a sample of government officials was interviewed. Two separate 
components of the second phase of data collection were: (i) interviews with 


representatives of each NGO; (ii) investigation of the work of ABES in improving the 
quality of teaching and learning. 
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Sampling and data gathering procedures are outlined in each section of the report. A 
summary of the main procedures used for collection of survey and case study data is 
presented below. 


Data collection was undertaken by four teams, one in each province, who were assembled by 
the Gallup organisation in Pakistan. Each team comprised 7 to 9 persons, with one 
designated field supervisor, some more experienced interviewers (who focused mainly on the 
community and parent interviews), and some less experienced team members who were 
responsible for more routine data collection (such as completing parts of the School 
Inventory). At least half of each team was female. 


Approximately two weeks were spent in collecting data in each province. A substantial 
amount of time was needed to obtain data because of the relatively short opening hours of 
most schools and the need for some intensive one-to-one data collection, for example on 
learning achievement. 


A two day training session was held in each province for each team. Training was principally 
conducted by Dr. Ijaz Gilani of Gallup and by the evaluation’s national coordinator. The 
training sessions covered the rationale and procedures for data collection, trialling of 
instruments, role play and de-briefings. The use of locally based teams was important to 
minimise difficulties associated with language and local cultural expectations. Data collection 
instruments had been designed in English by the project manager and were translated into 
Urdu by the national coordinator and his assistant. Frequently, interviews needed to be 
conducted in local languages (such as Pashto and Sindhi). Particular sensitivity was required 
in some areas when visiting girls schools and interviewing females, and team composition 
sometimes needed to include an appropriate male escort. 


The timing of data collection was staggered across provinces. Training sessions were 
followed by two or three days of supervision by the national coordinator. While data 
collection continued, training and initial supervision was then commenced in another 
province. 


Data collection instruments were returned to Gallup in Islamabad where data were coded 
and processed. 


The School Inventory 


The sample survey component of the evaluation was undertaken through completion of a 
detailed "School Inventory" (Appendix C.1). A total of 133 NFE schools, approximately 15 
from each NGO, and 92 government schools in nearby areas were included. Details and 
discussion on the Inventory sample and results are contained in sections 3.1 and 4 of this 
report. 


Inventory schools were visited without prior notice. Each NGO had been asked to submit a 
list of all schools, together with addresses and opening hours. Nearby government schools 
were identified once in the community. In order to keep travelling time feasible, groups of 
schools were identified for inclusion by the national coordinator and representatives of 
Gallup. Groups of schools were chosen from at least two different geographic areas for each 
NGO. | | 


The Inventory obtained data, ‘usually from the teacher, on: the operational status and 


enrolment patterns of the school, information on physical facilities and teaching-learning 
resources; the curriculum; community and parent participation; the teacher; assessment and 


monitoring. 


In general, the Inventory was completed in about two hours. 
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The Case Study Schools 
ach NGO, a total of 28 schools. Consistent with 
tended to represent best practice non-formal 


geographic accessibility and reasonable proximity to each other. 


Four case study schools were selected from e 
the revised terms of reference, these were In 


The "School Inventory" was used in each of the case study schools (supplemented by ji 
additional questions to teachers). The major additional data for case study schools comprise 
interviews with community members and learning achievement data from a sample of 


children. 


Community Interviews 


A comprehensive interview schedule was developed for use with members of school and 
community organisations, and with ‘non-member' parents (see Appendix C.2). 


In total, 231 individual interviews were conducted. Sample details and results are 
summarised in section 3.2 and reported more fully in section 5 of this report. 


Learning Achievement 


A sub-set of the ABC Assessment of Basic Competencies test was administered individually 
to a sample of 235 class 2 children and 49 class 4 children. The rationale for the choice of the 
ABC test, together with a description of the sample, is contained in section 3.3. 


Interviews with NGO representatives 


An extensive interview schedule for NGOs (Appendix C.3) was prepared, partly on the basis 
of preliminary interviews held in the first phase of the evaluation. Interviews were 
conducted by the project manager, and completed interview schedules were returned to each 
NGO, as well as to the relevant UNICEF office(s), for checking and amendment, if desired. 
The completed interviews are summarised in section 3.4 of this report, and detailed responses 
are contained in the separate "Profiles of NGOs". 


Interviews with government officials 

Data were obtained from two samples of government officials. First, senior government 
officials were interviewed in each province and the capital territory by the project manager 
and the national coordinator. Second, in conjunction with obtaining case study data, the 


national coordinator and an assistant interviewed a sample of over 30 regional and local 
government officials. 


Key interview questions and sample details are contained in section 3.5 of this report. 


Data from ABES on quality of teaching and learning 


The eighth UNICEF-assisted NGO in the evaluation, ABES, was included because of its aim to 


improve the quality of teaching and learning through in-service work, focused particularly on 
development of multigrade teaching skills. 


An interview schedule was developed for use with teachers who were ABES-trained, and for 
a further sample of teachers in the same school who had not been trained. Head teachers 
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were also interviewed. In total, 42 interviews were carried out in 15 schools in the Islamabad 
area. Interviewers were post-graduate students in education. Interviewer training, including 
field testing and de-briefing, was conducted by the national coordinator. The ABES Interview 
Schedule is contained in Appendix C.4 and the data from these interviews are presented in 
section 3.6 of the report. 
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3.1 Summary of ‘School Inventory’ data 


‘Inventory’ used by data collection teams is contained in Appendix C.1. 


one led data from the School Inventory. 


Section 4 of this report provides detai 


tative data on a sample of NGO- 
vernment primary schools, chosen 
The large majority of schools are 


The Inventory obtains both descriptive and more quali 
supported NFE schools and a corresponding sample of go 
on the basis of “reasonable proximity to an NFE school”. 


rural. 


The Inventory instrument obtains data to examine criteria and claims about schooling, = 
about community participation, in Pakistan. Frequently, such claims have remained at the 
level of assertion, in the absence of systematically obtained data. 


There are 133 NGO-supported schools and 92 government schools in the sample. 


Number of schools 


NGO schools Government schools 


BLCC, Punjab 19 13 
MMBMT, Punjab 19 11 


ALWS, Sindh 20 14 
SGA, Sindh . BB 15 
Khwendo Kor, NWFP 12 
SPO, NWFP 13 
Society, Balochistan 14 

Total 133 92 


The large majority of schools were visited without advance notice. 


Of schools visited during normal school hours, 25 per cent of government schools and 9 per 
cent of NFE schools were not open. Of these, most government schools had been closed for 
more than 10 days and NFE schools were more likely to have been closed for one day only. 
While it was still possible to obtain some descriptive information about closed schools, it is 
reasonable to assume that many closed schools, especially those closed for some time, would 
be less successful on various qualitative indicators and on some outcome indicators than 
those schools which were operating. This implies that qualitative data from government 


schools in this study present, on average, a more positive view than the full range of 
government schools. 


Characteristics of the NFE and government schools 


Operating hours and length of the school year 


The large majority of NFE schools, and all government schools, operate during the morning 
(and sometimes into early afternoon). The small number of NFE schools which open in the 
afternoon reflect the flexibility to adjust to local circumstances such as field or domestic work 
during the mornings, one of the claimed advantages for NFE schooling. 


On average, NFE schools operate for many more days than government schools, the large 
majority of which open for less than 250 days ina year. At the same time, it is an unexpected 
finding that a quarter of NFE schools also open for less than 250 days ina year. 
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Proximity of government schools 


One important reason given by some NGOs for establishing NFE schools is the lack of 
availability of government schooling in the area, particularly for girls. Data from this study 
raise questions about this claim. In most cases, there is a government school, and often a 
girls or mixed school, in the area. Specifically: 


For NFE schools 


Seventy per cent said there is a government school in the area, and, 


where there is a government school in the area: 


¢ 51per cent said there is a school for girls, 14per cent said there is a mixed school, and 
34per cent said there is a boys school; 


¢ 56per cent are within half a kilometre, 15per cent ata distance of half to one and a 
half kilometres, 15per cent between one and a half and three kilometres, and 13per 
cent are more than three kilometres distant. 


The immediate interpretation of these data, namely that alternative schooling is available and 
therefore the NFE school may not be necessary, does need to be questioned for at least two 
reasons: (i) data were not obtained on whether the government schools were operational 
(and as reported above, a substantial number observed in this evaluation were not); (ii) the 
‘Community Member’ data in this evaluation show that many parents do not regard 
government schooling as acceptable, particularly for girls, and they give clear and consistent 
reasons for this judgement. 


Additionally, the claim that 30per cent of NFE schools do not have a government school in the 
area does mean that educational access is being uniquely provided by NFE, and probably !0 
the first time for these communities. 


School buildings and facilities | 


As would be expected, government schools are normally a separate building owned by the 
government. In contrast, and reflecting the large number of home schools in the sample, 
NFE schools are much more likely to be part of a house and to be owned by the teacher, her 
family or another community member. 


In part because of the number of home schools, most NFE schools are one room, while most 
government schools have two or more rooms. 


There are relatively few differences in basic facilities between NFE and government schools, 
perhaps the most notable exception being,that NFE schools are more likely to have electricity 
connected and to have fans in the classroom. More important than differences, however, is 
the substantial proportion of both types of schools which lack drinking water, do not have 
electricity connected, do not have fans, and do not have latrines. Large numbers of children, 
therefore, lack what might be considered basic amenities in the school. | 


The classroom(s 


About one quarter of both NFE and government classrooms appear ‘neglected’. Moreover, 
one fifth of NFE schools and two-fifths of government classrooms do not have sufficient 
space for children to write (comfortably). 


Most schools do not have teaching kit boxes or storage cupboards, although NFE schools are 
more likely to have them than government schools. Most teachers do not have a supply of 
teaching /learning aids, especially in government schools. 
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ve and 
e NFE classrooms are more likely than government schools to ha 


ay educational material around the room, 
f schools where this basic ‘educational 


Taken overall, whil pte 
use teaching and learning resources, and to disp 
there are substantial numbers of both types o 


environment’ dimension is absent. 


Basic costs 


One third of NFE schools do require a uniform, compared to about apt ig ove 
schools. This is not necessarily an extra expense for NFE as, for example, 


use the uniform as their daily out-of-school clothing as well. 


Data indicate that nearly one third of government schools charge fees (although a a 
number of the government schools did not answer this question). Fee levels are typically 


below 5 rupees a month. 


Costs of books are generally borne by parents in the government system, whereas parents in 
NFE are more likely to share costs if they are required to contribute at all for books. 


The teachers 


Reflecting the policy and preference of many NGOs and communities, far more teachers are 
female in the NFE than government schools. There is no substantial difference, however, in 
whether the teacher is local to the village or community. This finding can be considered 
unexpected, given that non-local government teachers are frequently cited as a reason for 
community preference for NFE schools. However, there is a reason why the finding may be 
less clear than the data initially suggest; the term ‘local’ is imprecise, and anecdotal evidence 
suggests that communities interpret ‘local’ in a more immediate sense than government 
teachers who regard local as including adjacent or nearby villages, or the general commuting 
area. 


Predictable differences are apparent with respect to: (i) teaching experience, which is much 
less for NFE teachers; and (ii) the very large difference in pay received by teachers. On 
average, NFE teachers receive about one-third of the income of government teachers. 


Government teachers are more highly qualified than NFE teachers. Consistent with most 
NGO recruitment practice, most NFE teachers are qualified at Matriculation or Middle Pass 
level. However, two-thirds of the NFE teachers have undertaken further training, usually of 
one to two weeks duration and conducted by the NGO. A small number of government 
teachers say they have undertaken further training. 


In general, training for NFE teachers is brief, and most NGOs attempt to improve this 
situation by providing in-service training. The NGOs also acknowledge that more training is 
needed, and this is most often in the area of improvement of teaching and learning processes 
in the classroom (see section 3.6 on ABES). The fact that training is brief does not, however, 
mean that communities are dissatisfied with NFE teachers, and in fact the ‘Community 
Interview’ data would not support such a conclusion. Conversely, some of the (longer) 
training taken by government teachers, particularly the PTC, was frequently referred to in 


interviews with government officials and teachers as inadequate in terms of quality and 
competency outcomes. 


The curriculum 


Most schools in the sample are multigrade and almost all use the government curriculum 
(textbooks). In contrast to the situation described in interviews by some NGOs, the large 


majority of children in NFE schools (as well as in government schools) are reported as having 
the books which they need for their present class. 
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A characteristic of most NFE schools is that they compress the normal tive year primary 
curriculum into less than four years, and often about three years. This needs to be seen in the 
context of the previously reported data that NFE schools normally operate considerably 
more days each year than government schools. . 


About half of the NFE schools have had delays in completing curriculum, but this figure is 
much higher again for government schools. For NFE schools, an important reason is delay in 
receiving textbooks, but equally important are adjustments to take into account children’s 
needs for more time to learn. It is apparent from interviews with NGOs that they have 
needed to be flexible in the pace with which the curriculum is covered. Most NIE schools 
initially allocated six months to cover each of the first four ‘years’ of the normal curriculum. 
A full year was allocated for the fifth year of the curriculum on the grounds that it requires 
development and application of substantially more demanding conceptual skills than the 
earlier years. This assumption has not always been born out in practice, for example one 
NGO now suggests that it is the first year of schooling which requires more time in order to 
develop foundational basic skills. 


Taken overall, the issues of appropriate duration for the primary curriculum, and the pacing 
within and across years, are on-going concerns. Given their fundamental importance to 
primary schooling and to preparation for middle schooling, this area requires further 
investigation and appropriate policy formulation. 


Student progression and class 5 examinations 


There are provincial (between and within) differences in policy and practice with respect to 
end-of-primary schooling examinations, including some differences on the necessity to take 
standardised examinations and on who sets and marks the examination. This partly explains 
why a number of government schools (and a larger number of NFE schools) take “their own 
examination”. 


Many of the NFE schools have not yet had children in class 5 and were unable to comment 
on class 5 examination practice. Of those that did, the “government examination” is taken by 
most, although it is not clear what this means, given that in most cases the examination is set 
and marked by the (head) teacher and/or NGO. 


A significant issue identified by NGOs and NFE schools is obtaining equivalency for 
children to proceed into the government middle schooling system. Many NFE schools see 
continuation into the government system as difficult for reasons of cost and distance. This 
finding applies, however, to an even greater extent to children in the government system. 


There is an emerging and important issue of normal age entry NFE children being denied 
entry to middle schooling on completion of the (compressed) NFE primary curriculum 
because they are regarded as too young. 


Particularly for children in rural areas, issues of equivalency, cost and distance help explain 
the desire of a number of NGOs and community members to extend their primary NFE 


schooling into middle schooling. 


Enrolment and retention 


Non-formal education is often ‘regarded as an interim measure prior to provision of 
education through the government system. It is also often regarded as a ‘catch-up’ or 
second-chance education for older children. Data from the present study (both Inventory 
data and NGO Interviews) show that while NFE may serve these objectives, it is also an 
alternative form of education for normal age children. A large majority of children in this 
sample are of normal school age, or within a year or two, when they begin at their NFE 


school. 
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during normal operating hours, and had been closed for some time. 

In the opinion of teachers, the very large majority of NFE children would not be attending 
school at all without the NFE school, while conversely, most FE children would be going to 
another school. These data appear to affirm concerns expressed by community members 
about the acceptability of government schools, particularly since data earlier in this chapter 
indicates that in many cases a government school, and often a girls or mixed school, is 


available within reasonably proximity of the NFE school. 


Almost all FE teachers see their school continuing ‘in much the same way’ in the future. The 
very large majority of NFE teachers also have this belief, while small numbers see the school 
as phasing out or transferring to the government system. 


Finally, difficulties in obtaining some basic data need to be noted. Four further questions 
were asked in the Inventory on enrolment at each class level, on repetition and drop-out 
rates, and on the number of children at school. While these are important questions which 
appear straightforward, there were difficulties and ambiguities in data collection to such an 
extent that the data are not regarded as sufficiently reliable to report. Principal problems 
were: lack of consolidated records in some schools, particularly on repetition and drop-out; 
difficulty in conceptualising and estimating repetition and drop-out in a context where class 
level is not always discrete, promotion is not necessarily linked to cohorts, and where some 
children are intermittent attenders; interpretation of enrolment as including only the ‘target’ 
cohort in some cohort-cycle schools, while others included all children attending (including 
below school age children). 


Monitoring 


Almost all NFE, and most government, schools keep daily attendance records (although as 
indicated above, these are not necessarily available in consolidated form over time). Only 
about half said that they keep records on student achievement. 


Most NFE schools are visited by the NGO monthly or more often, and this is considerably 
more frequent than the visits paid by government representatives to government schools. 
Visits by government officials to NFE schools do take place, but infrequently. 


Where Visits do take place, the principal purposes are similar for both NFE and government 
schools: testing children’s learning, and monitoring records such as attendance by teachers 
and children. It should be noted that other data in this evaluation report, particularly from 


regional government officials, suggest that testing children’s learning is superficial and 
unsystematic. 


[hese accountability purposes of monitoring are far more frequently nominated than 


purposes associated with the improvement of quality or the identification of needs or 
problems. 
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Community and parent participation 


Although data are reported from the government schools, the number of respondents is 
small. Most government teachers did not have experience of school-community 
organisations. It is apparent, however, that most government teachers who do have 
experience of school-community organisations report positively on criteria such as impact on 
improving education and increasing enrolment and retention for both boys and girls. 


As expected, the large majority of NFE schools (but a small minority of government schools) 
have school-community organisations. 


A majority, and probably a large majority, of school-community organisations have female 
representation and input either through membership of the general school-community 
organisation or through a separate committee such as a WVEC. 


The views of NFE teachers on school-community organisations and community participation 
are summarised below. 


* Most NFE teachers regard the VEC (or equivalent) as having helped to establish the 
school, and a large majority believe that the work of the VEC is “improving education for 
children”. 


* A large majority of teachers believe that the work of the VEC has resulted in increased 
enrolment and retention for girls, with about half believing this has been a moderate 
increase and a somewhat smaller number believing it has been a large increase. 


* A large majority of teachers believe that community participation has increased since the 
VEC began, and half of these believe community participation has “increased greatly”. 


¢ The principal contributions of the VEC have been getting parents to send their children 
to school, followed by monitoring of teaching and learning. These contributions are 
rated much more highly than contributions of resources and maintenance, a similar 
pattern to findings from the ‘Community Interviews’. 


* Most teachers say that VEC members often visit the school and this is usually at their 
own initiative. 

* School visits by the VEC are primarily undertaken to discuss quality of teaching and 
learning, followed by teaching and learning resources. Teacher and children’s 
attendance is discussed. Considerably less discussion focuses on resourcing and 
maintenance issues. : 


* Incontrast to the VEC members, teachers say that most parents visit the school “rarely” 
(although nearly one third do so “often”). Parent visits are most likely to be initiated by 
the teacher, followed by the mother, and much less frequently by the father. 


¢ When parents do visit, the most common topics for discussion are admission of a child, 
quality of teaching and learning, teaching and learning resources, followed by teacher 
and children’s attendance. Physical resources and maintenance issues are of minor 
importance. 
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3.2 Summary of Community Interviews 


tailed data and tables from the Community Interviews. A 


d in 


Section 4 of this report presents de starters Gedwecdaialis ieekanie 
copy of the ‘Community Members and/or Parent Interview Schec 


Appendix C.2. 

This section of the report provides a summary of data and principal findings from the 
interviews with community members. 

For each of the 28 case study schools, interviews were conducted with a ne pe rome 
community organisations (n=108) and with non-member parents (n=123). re p 


composition is shown below. 


BLcc | MMBMT |- ALWS | SCA. | KK | SPOus™ comsme Gandia 
Parent 18 hatéenpithainds 17 nie ness ww Sree 
— 29 8 oh ts ke 10 108 
Total ! Ee NIE SEI) BO ee 37 21 231 


Initiation of school-community organisations 


Most school-community organisations played a role in establishing the NPE. schools, with 

significant support from NGOs. Local ‘influentials', such as politicians and large 
o 

landowners, were rarely involved. 


The role and contribution of school-community organisations 


Members of school-community organisations see one of their main contributions as 
encouraging parents to send their girl children to school and a large majority believe the 
school-community organisation has played a key role in achieving this. 


Almost all members and parents regard the school-community organisation as having 
improved educational opportunities for children. While this may be expected from members 
of such organisations, the similar response from (non-member) parents is a clear 
endorsement of the work of school-com munity organisations. 


Nevertheless, substantial numbers of non-member Parents are ‘unsure’ (but not negative) 
about numerous aspects of the work of the school-community organisation. Many of the 
members believe there could be better communication between themselves and the parent 


body at large. It appears that there is considerable scope for more effective community-wide 
involvement and dissemination of activities. 


The importance of education to community members 


Concerns about enrolling girls in school and about quality of education issues are of 
particular importance to both members and parents. ‘Quality' is primarily associated with 
caring teachers who attend school, set an acceptable example, and impart and monitor basic 


learning skills. Quality takes priority over the resourcing or the physical set-u p of the school, 
although these are also seen as important. 


The community emphasis on ‘quality' contrasts with the views of many government officials 
(see section 3.5) who saw the actual or potential role of parents as essentially resou rce-related 


and who commonly expressed negative comments on the capability and interest of parents in 
the educational program and its delivery, 


Data show that if the school is of an acceptable quality, if children will be safe, and if 
schooling is affordable, then the community will become involved. There is clear evidence 
that parents value education, and that this will translate into sending girl children to school if 
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safeguards are present and if support is given through, for example, an NGO and other 
community members, 


Parents reject schooling which is perceived as insensitive, either to the local context or the 
care and welfare of children, and which is poorly delivered by uncommitted people. It ts not 
just the provision of educational places which convinces many parents to send children, 
especially girls, to school. The perceived quality of provision is just as important. Tor a large 
number of members and parents, the educational quality of programs associated with the 
NGOs in this evaluation is acceptable. This contrasts with the views of most community 
members on key aspects of government schooling. 


Community views on their children’s education and on teachers 


Parents believe their children enjoy NFE schooling. Predominantly, the reasons relate to the 
caring and encouraging attitude of the teacher, to satisfaction with the quality of the 
education and to the faster rate at which the curriculum is covered in NEE schools. 


Data show that parents have different attitudes and motivations for educating boys and girls: 
boys need education for a job; girls need education for social, cultural and domestic reasons. 
Beyond this immediate interpretation, however, it is clear that the school is seen as a major 
agency of imparting desired moral codes and standards, and this applies to both boys and 
girls. In turn, this expectation links with characteristics and qualities which the community 
expects of teachers. 


Communities generally want to retain their NFE teacher, even if the school transfers to the 
government. This reflects not only the expressed satisfaction with the present teacher but is 
also a reflection of community scepticism about the commitment of many government school 
teachers. 


Interview data show that parents want teachers who care about children and who value 
education. This is not surprising, except perhaps to the extent to which these qualities 
appear to be (relatively) more highly valued than teacher training and subject-matter 
knowledge. A reasonable interpretation may be that teachers who have undertaken formal 
training are, for this reason alone, not necessarily good or acceptable teachers. The essential 
pre-condition is the attitude and caring for children. 


Concerns about government schooling and community participation 


There is a dichotomy between those in the community sample (primarily the 'members') who 
believe community participation and interest would decrease if the NFE school became a 
government school, and those who believe the parents would take (or continue to take) 
interest and the school would improve. In interviews with NGOs, both viewpoints have also 
been expressed. On the basis of all of the data, it seems that the more pessimistic view 
assumes that the government system will 'subvert' gains achieved through community 
participation and NFE. The more optimistic view assumes that once parents have an 
experience of schooling for their children, and have had a legitimated interest and 
‘nvolvement in the school, there will be a positive momentum after transfer. 


Only a small number of commynity members would prefer government schools. ‘Their 
reasons relate to the capacity of government to provide better resourcing atid security for the 


future of the schools. 


For government schools to be acceptable, the community expects the government to ensure 
that: 


* costs are sufficiently low to not deter or prevent children from obtaining an education; 


* the community's interest in education for their children ts recognised and legitimated; 
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* teachers must meet basic standards of professional responsibility and must care, and be 


seen to care, for children, 
quality control and monitoring of children’s work is essential; 
aces where important work is done, and this cannot happen in an 


* schools are serious pl 
environment where accountability is absent and responsibilities are abused. 


4+ 
ot 


The overall significance of the NFE initiatives 


A principal goal for NGOs and UNICEF has been to use NFE to reach and provide schooling 
opportunities to disadvantaged groups, particularly rural girls. A substantial majority of 
parents (leaving aside those who are unsure) believe that their girl children would sot be 
attending school without the present NFE school. The principal reasons are those cited by the 
NGOs themselves: distance and safety; social and cultural factors affecting females; costs at 


other schools. 

In the opinion of the community members, the principal reasons why some parents do not 
send girls to school relate to the need to undertake domestic work, the cost of schooling, and 
cultural factors. These are much the same factors that the NGOs in the present study 
addressed when they began working with communities to support the establishment of 
schools. ‘Ihe NFE experience suggests that ways have been learned to overcome common 
reasons for not sending girl children to school. 
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3.3 Learning Achievement Outcomes 


the Terms of Reference for the evaluation included providing an assessment of “learning 
achievement” by children in NFE schools. This was subsequently broadened to include a 
comparison with a sample of children in formal government primary schools. 


The learning achievement assessment for NFE children was conducted as part of the 28 
school case studies (four from each of the seven NGOs). For government school children, 
existing data needed to be identified which could be compared with results of NFE children 
since it was not feasible to conduct an additional study of learning achievement on a 
government school sample, particularly since testing needed to be conducted on individual 
children and was necessarily time-consuming. 


Ideally, learning achievement comparisons would be made at the end of primary schooling, 
However, most of the NFE schools in the present evaluation had not been operating 
sufficiently long to have substantial numbers of children enrolled in class 5 (or classes 3 or 4 
in a number of cases). It was decided to obtain learning achievement data from class 2 
children for the following reasons: (i) all NFE schools (except BLCC) have fairly substantial 
numbers of children at this level; (ii) it is expected that by the middle of the class 2 year, 
children will have achieved basic skills in literacy, numeracy and some other areas which 
will reflect the effectiveness of school learning (at least to a significantly greater extent than 
children in kachi or class 1). In the case of BLCC schools, however, the cohort model meant 
that students were predominantly in class 5 and therefore learning achievement was 
assessed at this level for schools supported by this NGO. 


The lack of a widely used and/or standardised learning achievement instrument in Pakistan 
severely constrained options for data collection. Principal options were: (i) use of a 
curriculum or textbook based test such as that conducted through the Multi-donor Support 
Unit (1995); (ii) use of the more generic Assessment of Basic Competencies (ABC) instrument 
(Pervez, 1995). The first option was not regarded as feasible for two reasons: provincial 
variation in curriculum texts makes comparison difficult and potentially unreliable, available 
tests were not directed to the class 2 level, as required for the present study. 


The ABC instrument had been developed to establish benchmarks on basic competencies of 
children, initially in Bangladesh, and was adapted for use in Pakistan on a national cluster 
survey basis. In the Pervez (1995) study, the ABC instrument was used with 11-12 year old 
children whose education had spanned classes 1 to 8. Hence, the ABC sample is by no 
means ideal for present purposes since the children were older than a normal class 2 cohort 
and there is a considerable possibility that other factors may be confounded with school 
learning. (However it must also be noted that a substantial minority of the NFE sample are 
older than is usual for normal age entry class 2 students and a comparison with normal age 
class 2 children in the government system would also be problematic. ) The ABC 
comparative sample also differs in that it comprises both urban and rural children, and boys 
as wellas girls. The NFE sample is predominantly rural and female. 


The present learning achievement data therefore represent a judgment and a compromise 
among options, none of which is entirely satisfactory. Nevertheless, the data should pee 
aggregated comparisons on some key learning achievement competencies, although care 
needs to be exercised in interpreting similarities or differences. 


The ABC test requires individual administration. The complete ABC test takes 
approximately one hour to complete. In view of limitations on the amount of time available 
for testing, balanced with the need to obtain adequate sample size for comparisons, It was 
decided to use a sub-set of the ABC test. The sub-set of items could be completed in 
approximately 15-20 minutes. This enabled an intended sample of 12 children in each 43 at 
98 NEE case study schools, with data collection completed in two to three days in each 
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selec those schools with 
school. The 12 NFE children in each school were selec ted randomly. A NS a 
| | ' | > ‘he ac VEC Ss as a 
fewer than 12 children in class 2, all children were tested. The achieved samf 
c -~_ | 
2 children and 49 class 4 children in BLCC schools. 
ildr Jel; ildren. These 
In the ABC 1995 study, there were 105 class 2 children and 332 eh 4 childre 
~o 1. J! 5 : > far 9srese study. 
formed the comparison government school sample for the present ) 


The sub-set of the full ABC test comprised 34 items: 10 on Life Skills wale 2 ee 
Reading; 5 on Writing, 9 on Numeracy, and 4 on Mental Arithmetic. Data from the 


‘eos ie 
1995 study were re-analysed using this sub-set. 


Training for administration of the ABC test formed part of the two day igpiinsd twa = 
undertaken in each province. The national coordinator for the evaluation, who Ks ci 
principal investigator of the 1995 ABC study, brieted training teams on protocols anc 
procedures, including the need to try to ensure an appropriate environment ans ponies 
testing. Data gatherers completed the ABC test with 2 or 3 children in the pre-test schools 
and were then de-briefed in a group session. The completed pre-test instruments were 
checked for any procedural or recording errors by the national coordinator and the field 


su pervisors. 


Results are reported below. Independent t-tests are used to assess whether mean differences 
are statistically significant. 


Learning Achievement: ABC 1995 results and NFE results 


Class 2 (NFE results are for MMBMT, ALWS, SGA, KK, SGA and Society combined) 
Achievement in basic skills 


TARE Salvey 1005 a SS TRS : 
; Maximu 4 Ts "mean ania in - mean | SD | Sig. | 
i __m scores _ Bile 62 “leer Maeetllkeo ior | Baas 
Reding! “POPs eT esis tin a3 ese dT Sas mi NeatRaT fi 
_ Writing | Ser ogi 7 1aanmenpog ® Tiaiaeeents ale? Gy decile: Thi 
poy 1 356 ee eae 
Life Skills! 20° ~—OOB aT 87 9357/1) Foagigzart tr gipg ns 
pe tee ee UO tent tel i Oey aot Beigebn ani Lite iG) usa 
Mental TT lage Teh “og iniriagyn 06.69 ybonas 1) 1920") wits aene 
_ Arithmetic | | | | 3 | 


* significant at 0.01; ns. not significant i 

Class 4 (NFE results are for BLCC only) 

Achievement in basic skills 
| LIAO Seivey 1995 p00) F 1h TA BING 1096 olijonie alviteen 
~Maximu | n | mean | SD | n mean SD _ Sig. 


en a | | | | | | 
| Reading =| 8 332 {FiO oye) | ciel inpeeo Bion hale) demas 


| Knowledge ne | . : . . 
. Man tal ' | 4 | 339 | 5 86 , | 26 J a ne 49 1 awe 319 ‘ ss ane 7 3 ie sm mee 
Arithmetic | / . . 


* significant at 0.001; ns. not significant 


For reasons outlined above, caution must be used in assuming comparability of the results of 
the ABC test comparisons, However, it is apparent that the data do show substantial 
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differences, most of which appear to be significant, between the two samples. The principal 
findings are: 


e <Atclass 2, NFE children score significantly higher than the sample of government 


school children on Reading, Writing and Numeracy; 
¢ Atclass 2, there is no significant difference on Life Skills; 


At class 4, NFE children score significantly higher than the sample of government 
school children on Writing and Life Skills; 


* Atclass 4, there is no significant difference between the samples on Reading; 


* Atclass 4, government school children score significantly higher than BLCC children 
on Numeracy; 


¢ For both class 2 and class 4, government school children score significantly higher 
than NFE children on mental arithmetic. 


Taken overall, it is apparent that NFE children at class 2 level have higher achievement on 
most learning dimensions, including the major basic skills of reading, writing and numeracy. 
The achievement level of the relatively small BLCC sample is at least comparable to that of 
government school children, being higher in some areas although lower in one major area, 
numeracy. The higher score on mental arithmetic for government children in both class 2 
and class 4 may partly be due to their older age (11-12) and the fact a number have practical 
work experience. 


While the focus of learning achievement in this evaluation is comparative, examination of the 
average scores of children in both samples shows that actual performance levels on some key 
learning areas is relatively weak. The fact that NFE learning outcomes may generally be 
higher than the government sample should not obscure the fact that the NFE scores on basic 
skills in reading, writing and numeracy could be significantly improved. 
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3.4 Interviews with NGO Representatives 


work of the seven NGOs who, with support from canal ws 
non-formal education programs. Data are presented on the role 


with the establishment, implementation and improvement 
er of questions and 


This section reports on the 
other agencies, initiated the 

‘* - . 2 . = . Y 
of these seven NGOs in assisting We i) 
of NEE schools. Additionally, each NGO was asked to respond . ‘ ne Rec 
issues concerning NFE, based upon their experience and the learning f 


have gone through. 


Data are primarily based upon responses to the ‘NGO Interview Abi ig aa ya 
with supplementary information provided by the NGOs themselves, ial ae one 
sources. Data on individual NGOs are contained ina separate document, 19 / es fa “i 
An eighth NGO, ABES, is described in a separate section (Section 3.6) oo was 
investigated for its focus on in-service training rather than initiation of NFE schools. 


The NGO Interview Schedule addresses the range of areas and issues in the terms of 
reference for this evaluation, as well as issues identified during preliminary interviews with 
each NGO, with the five UNICEF offices in Pakistan, and with representatives of government 


and other agencies. 


The Interview Schedule is comprehensive and required a minimum of three hours to 
complete. Each NGO was visited by the project manager and as much time as required 
and/or available was spent on completion of the schedule. All NGOs except BLCC took the 
option of reviewing and completing the schedule after the interview itself and then returning 
it to the project manager. For some NGOs, completion of the Interview Schedule was 
regarded as a useful process of review of their past practice and future priorities and this 
explains why in some cases 'interviews' became extended discussions spread over u p to six 
hours. It must be noted that one of the NGOs, Society, agreed to complete the schedule but 
that this was only partly done and many key sections were not commented upon. Follow-up 
by the project manager and by UNICEF national and regional offices did not improve this 
situation. Consequently, the data reported on Society are substantially incomplete. 


Responses to the completed interviews were typed on the Interview Schedule pro forma and 
were returned to each NGO for checking and modification or amplification, if desired. In 
each case, an accompanying letter from the project manager identified particular areas in 
each NGO response which contained ambiguities or which could usefully be amplified. All 
NGOs, except Society, responded to these queries and provided additional information. 
Copies of completed schedules were also sent to the relevant UNICEF regional program 
officer for comment or amplification, as appropriate. 


The Interview Schedule sought information in the following areas. 


Community and parent participation 
NGOs: future directions 


Costs and cost-sharing arrangements (reported in section 3.7) 


1. Numbers of schools/centres, enrolment and retention 
2. The curriculum 

3. The teachers 

4. Assessment 

2. Monitoring 

6. 

Fr 

8. 


While most NGOs were very helpful in providing information sought for this evaluation, 
there are some confounding factors which should be noted. First, a number of NGOs now 
receive support from multiple sources, either in addition to or in place of UNICEF support. 
For understandable reasons, some NGOs were reluctant to provide information on non- 
UNICEF support. This partly explains the difficulty in obtaining cost data sought through 
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this evaluation; stich data were not regarded as an appropriate area of concern for an 
evaluation focused on UNICEF- supported activities. Additionally, it was apparent in some 
NGOs that it is difficult in practice to separate out UNICEF support and impact from that of 
other supporting agencies. This was an on-going source of difficulty for the present 
evaluation. Most of these factors apply to Society which had an additional variation, namely 
that it views its schools as part of the formal system, with Society playing a significant role in 
assisting communities in establishing schools which are then taken over by agreement with 
the government in Balochistan. 


A further concern with NGO data concerns accuracy and completeness of statistical 
information. The data provided for the NGO Interview Schedule does not always match 
with information from other sources, including other NGO material. For example, more than 
one NGO was uncertain of the number of schools operating, and of the number which had 
closed, and large alterations were sometimes made to data initially reported. In this report, 
the data used are the final data supplied in each case by the NGO. The more general issue of 
the quality (and purpose of) monitoring data is taken up later in this section. 


Numbers of schools/centres, enrolment and retention 


Numbers of schools/centres 


While UNICEF support was in most cases crucial for the establishment of schools, other 
agencies such as T'VO, the Asta Foundation, the Prime Minister's Literacy Commission 
(PMLC), and the Participatory Development Program (PDP) element of the Government of 
Pakistan’s Social Action Program (SAP) have increasingly supported expansion and 
continuation for some NGOs. Consequently, a substantial number of schools listed as 
operating in 1996 are not UNICEF-supported (for example, of the 200 MMBMT schools, 120 
receive PDP support and 40 receive PMLC support, while the Asia Foundation has 
effectively replaced UNICEF in the cases of KK and SPO). Literacy centres are excluded 
from the table below. 


lable 1: Numbers of schools/centres__ 


| 1996 | 1995 | i994 | toes | 1992 
| ALS pvadtar LabiWelfake Society) 9) fe 380 fo980 | vont oniab0 po Me 
_ BLCC [Bunyad Literacy Community Council] 400. | a8 ina Sol as 100 | ae 
| Ki fkhwendo Kor} ee t eh ee 
- MMBMT (Malik Maula Bektish Memorial Trusi] | 200° | 15 | 40_| 20 ee 
| SGA [Sindh Graduates Association] shun et ri eave e | 10 
Society [Society for Community Support for | 360 | 273 | 1g9 88 13 
| Primary Education in Balochistan} 0 
SPO [Strengthening Participatory Organization] 5 i. SU | azo! vere _ 26 
| | q4ok | 1265 855 418 n3 


H Total ef Saad sc ae acannon nnn eeecetenetel Tapa settee Oa ene eee Sa Eten Se 


School closure and transfer to government 


Some of the above schools have closed or are scheduled for closure. These are in small 
numbers except in the cases of ALWS and BLE, 


* ALWS indicates that 110 schools have closed in 1996 as a result of long delays in 
UNICEF payment support. It should be noted, however, that UNICEF strongly asserts 
that these delays were due to inadequate and delayed accounting on the part of ALWS 


itself. 
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995; a further 200 are expected to close in February 1997 ° 


- oe losed in 1 
100 BLCC schools closed 11 he planned end-of-cycle for 


and an another 200 in June 1997. These closures are t 
schools which have been operating on a 30 month single cohort cycle. 


Other reasons for school closures given by NGOs include: 


. . . 4 “ . y r . 
* migration of villagers due to factors such as flood, viral disease and water shortage; 


* migration, illness or marriage of the teacher; 
* unavailability of textbooks; 
¢ school-community organisations, 


became inactive; 
parents became used to the idea of girls education and sent children to a nearby 


such as Village Education Committees, which 


° 
government school; 
¢ gradual reduction in attendance, sometimes due to internal community disputes; 
* “injudicious or insensitive visits by monitoring teams, particularly regarding 


community sensitivities to females, leading to a decision by male members of the 


community to close the school”. 


NGOs were asked whether schools had been handed over to the government system or if this 
is planned to happen. In the case of Society, the NGO model is based on assisting in the 
establishment of schools and subsequent transfer to the government; consequently all schools 
have been or will be transferred. Most KK and SPO schools are expected to be passed over to 
the government, although this is as a substitute for phase-out of donor funding rather than a 
preference. ALWS states that numerous requests have been made to government to take 
over schools but this has not happened, largely because of the poor relationship of this NGO 


with the government. 


The issue of transfer to government has become less clear-cut as a result of PMLC support 
and PDP (SAP) funding to some NGOs. In effect, this is government funding which is 
implemented through the NGO and which allows continuation or expansion of NGO- 
supported NFE schools, but it does not constitute transfer of schools to the government 
system. 


Enrolment, repetition and retention 


Table 2: Number of girl children enrolled 


— soe anaieea ae enaene et eeeseeteenet tenes. execterenreeren noe Te 


pe RIE PEE i, ak ree es a Ys Cpl 
| : ) cy oe a een ie ie ; 
_ ALWS 15,600 9,900 9000 6000 | 2100 | 
_ BLCC 12000-12000 9000 3600 500 | 
| KK P eue22 the 160 BH | | 
_MMBMT | oy | 2945 «| 1350=O|CtCS | 
| SGA] 3146 | — 1656 300 | 
_ Society 17606 12769 | go10 | 
_ SPO | 1368 | 1297. | Bip | | 
. Total | ~ a f H al 


Some NFE 5 ‘ 
— bs schools also enroll a small number of boys. BLCC, for example, estimates that 
ys constitute an additional Sper cent of enrolment. : 


All NGOs indicate that the 


ir schools provide a fir » for Loan 
cent of those attending, p a first chance for schooling for at least 85per 
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Table 3: Principal target groups and ages at entry for each NGO 


Age/age range at entry Target groups 


| ALWS | 8-12, with plans to move to 5-7 - Rural girls and women 
- BLCC 6-9 and 10-14 


The “poorest of the poor”, girls and bonded labour 


| KK _ most are 5-7, can be up to 14 ~ Girls education (and establishing VECs which may become 


CBOs) 


| MMBMT | 5-9, sometimes older 


Girls primary education . 


er) 8-12 


_ Girls education 
PLAE Huai 40 fewn eek ee i= EL. 
. Society / no response _ Department of Education, community 
/ SPO - most are 5, but some older 


Disadvantaged rural communities 


sAnnpannnaanannannhnane nAAAnaaannnnnns sannams nanan snnamnngnamnananaannanninnns sina: nenanennagamnanendasasapncencesnssanmnapeeseaeanceaaaiineaanee 


Most NGO figures on repetition rates and drop-out rates are unreliable. Some NGOs report 
repetition as nil because policy prescribes automatic promotion. One reports identical 
figures for repetition and drop-out. Bunyad claims drop-out of 5per cent but reports this as 
15per cent since the former figure “would not be believed”. Two other NGOs report rates 
which are clearly incompatible with their overall enrolment patterns, for example, stated 
annualised rates would result in negligible school enrolment in later years. No data were 
reported from Society, although this NGO does have a formalised monitoring system. It 
should be noted that follow-up queries to NGOs did not result in useful clarification. 


These repetition/ drop out rate anomalies appear due to at least two factors. 


First, there is some lack of conceptual clarity on the meaning of the concepts (an issue 
being tackled through Balochistan EMIS). This lack of clarity is complicated by patterns 
such as ‘intermittent attendance’, as noted in ‘School Inventory’ data, and by uncertainty 
on how to record and report children who may have moved to the government system. 


Second, while there is usually much activity in monitoring and collecting data at the local 
level, it is not always clear what these data mean for the larger or overall context. For this 
reason, monitoring sometimes seems to be undertaken without evaluation (see also 
‘Monitoring’ below). 


Bearing in mind the major reservations expressed above, it could only be misleading to 
estimate retention and drop-out from the NGO data. 


The process of establishing schools 


Each NGO was asked to nominate the principal criteria used in making a decision about 
whether or not to establish a school/centre in a particular community. Common elements 
are: 
* conducting a baseline survey, sometimes using participatory appraisal methods, of the 
community and the potential number of female students (usually at least 30); ) 
* identification and verification of an appropriately qualified (usually middle or 


matriculation pass) local teacher; ! 
* assessing community interest in and willingness to establish a school and a Village 


Education Committee or equivalent, and community commitment to provide support 


for school maintenance, = 
* identifying and obtaining a school site/room, usually provided from within the 


community; 
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available nearby. 


er nls ing is not 
most NGOs require that alternative gove! nment schooling 


: stablishing schools has been taken 
The most clearly formulated and articulated approach to establishing :" hoc we ae 
: ‘ a | | 
by Society through its 14 step ‘Community Support Process, supp fener c ae 
, ’ - - : ; 
; eS ibilities of the government and school-community organise 
ie ag He acne te C) it sces itself as part of the formal system, 
While Society differs from the other NGOs because it sees Ifsell as pe fb bein 
) | ited % d by or NGOs. [lowever, the 
steps have bee » widely cited and adapted by othe 
the 14 steps have been quite widel 7 ie 2 pebnesld veh tai 
i mechanical or neat process, 
cl » NGOs school establishment is not a 
forcibly made by NGOs that sel | patil 2 Pane 
that negotiation with communities can be extensive and must entail regular foll p. 
' o 


By definition, NGOs in this evaluation are only working with communities which have 

; | . ~ , ° , - > y 

iwreed to take on school responsibilities. What is unclear, and unanswered in intery iews 

ctf . 3 : , he f ‘ ae j is a 

with NGOs, is what approaches to provision of girls education can be taken ried: (nee 

ich " co sibilities These are the most difficult to reach 
which do not agree to take on school responsibilities These 
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The Curriculum 


All of the NGO supported schools follow the government primary school curriculum, 

although additional components may be included such as hygiene and heath care, women’s 
o ¥ . . —~*. . ss . -- . . > ~ 

rights, the environment, character building and vocational skill training (domestic). 


The normal five year government curriculum ts covered, on average, in 3 to 4 years (except 


in the case of Society). 


Some delays have been experienced in completion of the curriculum (see also Inventory 
data) and the principal reasons have been: delays in supply of textbooks, resulting in drop- 
out and/or needless repetition of previous work; more time than originally planned is 
needed for children to cover the class 5 course (although ALWS experience suggests that it is 
the first class which requires a full year of schooling in order to develop initial reading and 
writing skills). 


The Teachers 


Most NGOs recruit female teachers only, but ALWS and BLCC prefer to recruit females but 
do not regard it as essential. Teachers are invariably local (and in the case of home schools, 
the school is often in the teacher’s home within the village). 


‘Middle pass’ (8 years of schooling) is the minimum qualification for teachers in all NGOs 
except ALWS and MMBMT where ‘less than Middle pass’ can be acceptable. 


Teachers in NGO supported schools range from having no training provided before 
beginning teaching (ALWS and Society) to required training for all or almost all (Bunyad - 10 
days training; KK - several days; MMBMT - one week). 


All NGOs themselves provide or organise in-service training, often with UNICEF support, 
and this is for an average of two weeks in total in a year. An exception is Society which, as 
part of the preparation to transfer schools and teachers to the government system, provides 
three month training using the Mobile Female Teacher Training Unit (METTU). This tollows 
a ‘probationary’ period for both teacher and VEC, and the curriculum is partly intended to 
cover a compressed form of the Primary Teacher Certificate (PTC) curriculum. — 
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Objectives and content areas of NGO training commonly include: 


* classroom management; 

maintaining register, monitoring and recording progress; 

basic teaching skills and methods, including lesson planning and "dividing-up the 
curriculum’; 

* using teaching materials and aids; 

* appropriate conduct for a teacher and attitudes to children. 


Regarding areas of need for further training , almost all NGOs include improving subject- 
matter knowledge and multigrade teaching skills (though some already include this in 
current programs). Specific needs are: 


¢ multigrade training, linked to group work strategies, 

* improvement of subject knowledge, especially in Maths, Science, English, and in 
some areas Urdu; | 

* strategies for relating the curriculum to everyday life and the environment; 

* understanding more about how children learn, 

* monitoring and assessing children’s learning, 


Some NGOs, such as BLCC, have developed substantial and well regarded training packages 
and their services are now contracted by government. (Section 3.6 discusses the in-service 
work on quality of teaching and learning of the eighth NGO in this evaluation, ABES.) 


Assessment 


Assessment practices and school completion are described in this report as part of section 4, 
‘School Inventory’. The data reported by the NGOs are consistent with the Inventory data. 
All NGOs systematically conduct examinations at the end of each curriculum cycle (which is 
usually after six months), and records are kept for all classes. 


None of the NGOs have data comparing the achievement of “your children with that of 
children in the government system’. The assertion of some NGOs that NF learning 
outcomes are higher than for children in the government system is based primarily on 
anecdotal evidence and comment (but is supported by the findings from the learning 
achievement data obtained in this evaluation and reported in section 33). 


NGOs were also asked whether there are barriers or difficulties for children who wish to 
continue into the government system, particularly at the end of class 5. Most NGOs identify 
significant difficulties (and this partly explains why some. NGOs would like to expand into 
middle schooling). Principal barriers and difficulties include: 


© costs, as “enrolment, transfer and maintenance costs are high and boys will have 
priority”, and direct costs of books and uniforms (and in some cases fees charged by 
teachers); 

* concerns about teachers, particularly attitudes towards children and absenteeism, 

* distance and concern over safety for older girls; 

° the lack of equivalency recognition of NFE class 5 children by government, except 
where local negotiations with government officials are successful. 


Data in this evaluation from interviews with community members strongly support the 
importance of the first three of these perceived barriers and difficulties. 


Monitoring 
Monitoring 1s regarded as a major responsibility by the NGOs. All NGOs say that a 


representative of the NGO visits schools “at least once a month” or “at least once a week", 
with the exception of Society which indicates "every few months". It ts noted by ALWS that 
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} er Be 
Rank order of importance: "What are the main purposes of [monitoring] visits: 


a) monitoring records such as cluldren’s attendance [5] 


l= c) monitoring teacher's attendance [5] 

3 f) meeting with community representatives [4] 

4 d) monitoring assessment and children’s progress [3] 

5 e) assisting the teacher to improve teaching and learning [2] 
6= ¢) checking on use of resources [1] 

6= h) identifying needs or problems to be add ressed [1] 

8 b) testing children’s learning [0] 


- i) Other: distribution of materials [1]; motivating the community [1] 


It has been noted that monitoring is often thorough at the local level, but the degree of detail 
in many NGO reports obscures assessment of overall effectiveness and impact. Lengthy 
monitoring reports are produced, containing compilations and listings of data on individual 
schools. For example, often data are often routinely obtained at local level on performance 
and outcome indicators, such as teacher and children’s attendance. These are, quite 
appropriately, used to make judgements at the local level. Such monitoring is an important 
component of meeting accountability requirements. However, it needs to be seen as a first 
step, rather than as an end, in the monitoring and evaluation process. 


The emphasis on monitoring is partly a response to donor requirements for accountability. 
However, much current monitoring practice does not appear to be the needs of donor 
agencies such as UNICEF. 


When asked about "improvements which you can suggest to make monitoring more 
effective", most NGOs nominate more training in monitoring and monitoring systems, both 
for NGO staff and for members of school-community organisations. Given the amount of 
monitoring which already takes place, this May appear surprising. It does seem from a 
number of comments, however, that 'more training in monitoring’ is not simply a request for 
more the same, but is a recognition that some of the broader impact indicators and program 
improvement purposes of monitoring and evaluation are not being adequately addressed. 
This is a conceptual issue as well as a data collection and management issue. 


It may be, and this is implied by some NGOs, that a clearer distinction can be made within 


monitoring and evaluation between what can profitably be undertaken by the school- 


community organisations and the use which can be made of these data by the NGOs 
themselves. 


Community and parent participation 


Most NGOs provided detailed information on their contribution to, and the lessons learned 
from, community and parent participation. The key points are summarised below. 
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Regarding the main contributions which the community/parent body has made to the 
school, almost all NGOs nominated each of the areas below as a contribution. The 
statements are rank ordered below according to NGO nomination of the "2 or 3 most 
important contributions" - the number in brackets after the item is the number of NGOs 
naming an item as among the "2 or 3 most important’. 


What are the main contributions which the community/parent body has made to the 
school/ centre? 


1 h) encouraging parents to send their children to the school/centre |{7] 
2 f) increasing teacher attendance [4] 

3= c) maintaining school property and surroundings [2] 

3* i) establishing good relationships with the government system [2] 

= a) provision of equipment [1] 

5= b) contributing money [1] 

>= g) monitoring quality of teaching and learning [1] 

5= d) reducing vandalism [1] 

9 e) making visits to monitor the school/centre [0] 


- j) Other: providing local materials [1]; providing school building [1] 


Five NGOs state that the community/ parent body has made "a large increase" in getting 
more girl children to, (i) come to school, and (ii) to stay longer at school, while the other two 
NGOs believe there has been "some increase" in these areas. (Teacher answers to the same 
questions, reported from the ‘School Inventory' are also generally positive, although with a 
higher proportion responding "some increase". Data reported in ‘Interviews with 
Community Members' show that members of school-community organisations strongly 
believe their work has led to increased enrolment and retention, while non-member parents 
are less sure and/or positive on these criteria.) 


Asked whether local community participation in the school has increased since establishment 
of the community/ parent body, two NGOs state it has increased greatly, and the other five 
state "increased slightly". (The teacher and community member data show quite strong 
agreement that community participation has increased.) 


NGOs see the community / parent body as having made the following contributions as part of 
the process of establishing schools: 


¢ school site selection and/or provision of a room, 

© construction and/or provision of locally available school materials; 

* conducting or assisting with baseline and mapping surveys, and identification of 
prospective students and a teacher; 

¢ holding discussions on schooling with the community, thus giving local credibility. 


On the basis of their experience, NGOs were asked to suggest the most important steps and 
strategies which assist the establishment and subsequent operation of community / parent 
bodies: 

e having members nominated through a general meeting in the village, rather than 
having the NGO itself form the committee (and also to avoid membership being 
"relatives of the teacher or a politician"; 

¢ training on roles and responsibilities, including survey techniques, participatory 
planning, and basic documentation, | 

¢ regular contact and follow-up, and assistance with ‘symbolic’ events such as award 


ceremonies and education melas; 
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potential contribution, espe 
¢ transparent processes and proce 
and kick-backs; 3 | : 
in the case of some NGOs, drawing up agreements to formalise rights and 


obligations; 


Several NGOs identified barriers which needed to be overcome to create cue oak rg 
community members that their potential role is needed and can be aut fs Te “i . 
token. One such 'barrier' is unfamiliarity with the concept of participation, an t cf egi a 

right of communities to participate. This includes challenging the assumption t "0 schools 
are "governiment business" or that the NGO will run the school. A second potentia arrier is 
the view that politicians or other local influentials will dominate and divert the operation 
and resources of the school ("feudals and bureaucrats who do not want the community to be 


effective"). 


Attitudes towards the role and potential contribution of government officials vary. At one 
extreme is the view that involvement of government officials is incompatible with 
community participation, either because forms of corruption will be introduced or because 
the government "lacks conceptual clarity on community participation". There is also concern 
that the government system thinks "upwards" and that it is "bureaucratic and authoritarian 
rather than collegial". This view sees government officials as unwilling (and perhaps unable) 
to accept community input on matters such as teacher transfer or educational quality, and as 
preferring that community ‘involvement’ remains at the level of local maintenance and 
resource support. Data presented in this report from the community members themselves 
strongly affirm their stake in quality of schooling. 


NGOs: future directions 


All NGOs in this evaluation, except for Society, regard themselves as providing primary 
schooling through non-formal education. These NGOs were asked if they see NFE as an 
‘interim form of education which will or should become absorbed into the formal school 
system" or as a long-term educational option. Opinion is divided. 


* Several NGOs see NFE as long-term because a growing population coupled with an 
already high illiteracy rate in rural Pakistan creates demand beyond the capacity of 
the government system, and because too many government schools exist on paper 
only and will continue to be non-functional. 

* BLCC suggests that the NFE example has created an environment and a precedent 
for offering low cost access to schooling for girls which the formal system will pick 
up, though in the longer-term; 

* KK would like to develop a contractual relationship with government, possibly along 
the lines of Society in Balochistan but still with an NFE program; 


Discussion of the longer-term prospects for NFE were, however, caught up in developments 
beyond the control of the NGOs. The ambitious expansion plans of the PMLC were viewed 


perception that it is ‘politicised'. Some NGOs have taken up service delivery with PMLC, 
although not necessarily as willing or comfortable partners. There has been some confusion 


about the future support which NGOs will receive from donor agencies such as UNICEF, 
and there is a belief in some NG 


not being met. 
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In part because of this uncertainty over the future, NGOs have needed to re-consider their 
future directions, as summarised below. 


ALWS is the only NGO whose future plans are to extend current NFE service 
delivery, with no aspects of the present profile phased out. With phase-out of 
UNICEF support, ALWS expects to have support from PDP funding, corporate 
sponsors and private donors. 


BLCC expects to provide less direct service (“this is a drop in the ocean”) and to 
extend NFE to middle schooling in response to community demand. It also 
anticipates an increased role as an "umbrella organisation" and resource and training 
centre for other NGOs. 


KK sees "education and income-generation as the crux for female development’. 
While maintaining focus on girls education in rural areas, KK priorities include 
working with other NGOs, improving the qualifications of NGO staff, and 
conducting field based research leading to “quality improvement, not just volume”. 


MMBMT sees female primary education as a "stepping stone towards other areas of 
socio-economic development such as health, income generation, and improved 
environmental and sanitation conditions". Development of CBOs is one means of 
achieving these goals. 


SGA proposes to work with the formal government system and to develop into 
secondary schooling. 
f 


Society did not respond to questions on future plans, but did provide documentation 
which notes "that Society should radically broaden its vision to set up a human 
resource training center and become a training organisation and assist in developing 
strong links amongst enabling organisations" as part of a move towards "global 
partnership". 


SPO wants closer cooperation with government agencies such- as FEF (Frontier 
Education Foundation) and PMLC, combined with encouraging industrialists to run 
NFE in villages. SPO wants to focus more on capacity-building through training of 
teachers, community and VECs. 


Some of the broader issues for NGOs arising from recent developments and future plans are 
raised in the discussion in the first two sections of this report. 
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3.5 Interviews with senior and regional government officials 


‘cf i ir vi n NFE 
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ierane or Tecahes) Data from both sets of interviews are reported in this section of the 


report. 
Interviews with senior government officials 


UNICEF offices in Islamabad and in each province arranged meetings with senior 
government education officials (such as Directors of Primary Education and/ or Additional 
Secretaries) for the evaluation project manager and national coordinator. A minimum of two 


officials were interviewed in each province and the capital territory. 


The principal purposes of these interviews were to outline the objectives and procedures of 
the evaluation, and to: 


* obtain information on current and projected initiatives and/or policies on community 
participation in schooling; nye 
* obtain views on: the work of NGOs in NFE; the role of NFE itself; the contribution of 


UNICEF support. 


It will be apparent from some of the comments reported that it would be inappropriate to 
identify individual respondents. 


Attitudes towards community participation 


At a general level, every senior official endorsed the importance of community participation 
and of establishing school-community organisations. It was noted by a number of those 
interviewed that this was an imperative, given perceived insistence by the World Bank on 
such developments and directions. 


Even though all of the senior government officials endorsed the concept of community 
participation, there was substantial variation in attitudes and in views on implementation. 
Examples are given below. 


* A distinction has been made earlier in this report between community participation and 
parental involvement. Some officials were conversant with, and willing to endorse and 
promote, the broader and more authentic ‘community participation’. Others clearly saw 
the scope of developments in the more limited terms of ‘involvement’. 


* Some officials observed that the importance of community participation is “not newly 
discovered”; others that “our experience in community participation is quite new”. A 
distinction was drawn between previous and current initiatives, noting that previously 


“we had not thought of delegating powers - the parents just came to school as part of the 
fF 


It was generally acknowledged that those provinces which already have requirements 
for the establishment of school-community organisations are still in the process of . 
working out operational strategies. For example, in two provinces with such 
requirements, it was suggested to the evaluation team that it would be premature to seek 
information on the success or otherwise of these initiatives, at least one of which had 
been in place for well over a year. This lack of information may reflect the view 
expressed interviewed in the course of this evaluation that some community 
participation initiatives exist on paper only; that is, they are implemented through 
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decree, followed by submission of a set of names on paper from the local level, and this 
is regarded as constituting the establishment of a school-community organisation. 


Some officials believe that communities are ready to, and are capable of, taking an active 
role in the formation, operation and standards of schools. As one example, the 
Balochistan ‘Notification’ on PTSMCs endorses and promotes participation, including 
through: ‘regularisation’ of teachers in terms of attendance and monitoring; maintenance 
functions; provision of local-level funding with joint school and community 
representative signatories. The serious intent of the Notification, which is yet to be 


enacted, can also be seen through the provision for withholding teacher salary for non- 
attendance. 


Some other officials believe that the government will need to foster and encourage 
communities before they are ready or able to take on a substantial role. This is evident 
through comments such as: 


“parents lack motivation, we have to educate them, to tell them the importance of 
education”; 

“very few people are interested in really knowing what their children are doing in 
schools - they consider it is a responsibility of government”; 

“parents are not bothered about outcomes” ; 

“we must let parents know that they have to participate and not be dependent on 
government” ; 

“in the field, I don't think people have much confidence in the government on 
community participation”. 


¢ Implementation is of course also dependent on school staff. While some officials see the 
teaching profession as a barrier to schooling reform and community participation, others 
see it as the vehicle which will promote participation: 


“teachers need to be convinced that the community can and will help”; 
“teachers see the community as interference, not support’; 
“the head teacher has been instructed to cooperate fully with the community”; 

“if we can ensure the presence of teachers in schools, 75per cent of our problems will 
disappear”; | ttt yn | 
“i¢ the teacher is there, even if they are only average, community participation will 

start working” ; jase 
“an honest teacher in a village is very much respected by the community | 
“teachers must be appointed from the community and be based in the community - 
then the family and clan of the teacher is involved and there is a stake in [teacher] 
performance”; 
“the community will keep them on their toes’. 


* The implementation role of middle level officials, some of whose views are reported 
below, was acknowledged as crucial. Support for school-community organisations, and 
for monitoring, were regarded as essential. To enable this support to be effective, 
training was identified as a need for middle level officials. There was also some 
scepticism: “they are overloaded now and aren't monitoring ; they do what they want - 


they owe their jobs to politicians”. 


e Policy documentation varies from substantial and transparent in some instances, to 
minimal or inaccessible in others (“there are no TORs [for school-community 
organisations] at present”; “the documents are not lying with me - policy Is the role of 
the government, not the Department of Education’). 


icipation I -eflected in the names used for school- 
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community organisations. This is not just a semantic issue: there are different 
implications for the scope and nature of the community role in titles such as Village 
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Attitudes towards NFE 


Attitudes to NFE vary, with some officials seeing this as an interim measure and a tangent 
to the main agenda, while others see it as a longer-term and essential complement to the 


formal primary system if broader goals such as UPE are to be achieved. 


Some officials see the establishment of NFE Directorates as little more than token efforts; 
hes see them as significant developments. These contrasting views were sometimes 
within as well as across provinces and, not surprisingly, related to whether or not the official 


had a responsibility for NFE. 
Attitudes towards NGOs and UNICEF support 


Attitudes towards NGOs vary. Some officials endorsed the contribution of the NGOs in this 
evaluation, and saw substantial potential further contributions. The NGO role in service 
delivery, particularly in the context of NFE and PMLC initiatives is evidenced through 
government advertisements seeking expressions of interest from NGOs who now assist in or 


provide service delivery. 
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For one senior official, the “NGOs are a way of by-passing government inaction.” For some 
officials, the appropriate role of some of the larger NGOs in this evaluation is to move (or 
continue to move) into training and capacity-building for smaller NGOs who will be service 
deliverers. This direction is supported by a number of the NGOs themselves. 


Community-based organisations (CBO’s) were regarded, in some cases, as potentially more 
significant than NGOs, though support and training for CBOs was identified as a potential 
contribution of NGOs. Establishing resource centres was also identified by some officials as 
a viable role for NGOs. 


Endorsing the role of NGOs does not, however, necessarily mean supporting the kinds of 
NGOs included in this evaluation. A number of officials stressed that their interest is 
primarily in relatively small and local NGOs. Some officials were blunt in their scepticism 
about some of the larger NGOs: “the big ones are too expensive”; “supervision costs are too 
high, and we can’t afford first-class airfares and Landcruisers”: “the NGO business”; [some 
are] “voracious” and “spend their lives in pursuit of prospective victims”; “not more than 10 
per cent of [a particular NGOs’ schools are operating”. 


The preceding paragraphs raise the broader issue of NGO-government relationships. The 
‘Context’ and ‘Summary’ sections of this report discuss this issue, particularly the dilemma 
for NGOs of becoming little more than an implementing agency of government policy as 
against taking a more experimental, and sometimes critical, stance towards the status quo. 
Some NGOs in this evaluation express concern that the second role will be increasingly 


difficult to sustain if donor agencies such as UNICEF channel their support to NGOs through 
government. 


While some officials acknowledge the contribution of UNICEF as of major significance, 
others did not. In two provinces, it was suggested that a UNICEF contribution would be 
welcome but “we have not had contact with UNICEF-supported projects”, “UNICEF has not 
been influential”. However, other officials made comments such as, “UNICEF's contribution 
has been “astute and timely”, “UNICEF helped show the model [NFE for girls} could work” 


and now it is time to replicate it on a broader scale”, [UNICEF's contribution has been] “the 
nobility of its gesture and not its magnitude”, 
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Interviews with regional and local government officials 


Views were sought from a sample of the ‘middle level' of the educational bureaucracy, 


particularly since these officials would be influential in the implementation of community 
participation initiatives. 


The interview structure 
Interviews were structured around the following questions. 


1. How many schools are you responsible for, and over what geographical area? What are 
the principal areas of your responsibility? [Probes: monitoring attendance, retention, 
administrative matters such as school functioning, teacher transfer, teacher attendance; 
educational and quality matters such as improving the quality of teaching and learning, with 
examples. | 
How often do you visit schools in your area? For what principal purpose? 
3. To what extent do you have contact with community members and parents associated 
with schools in your area, e.g. through VECs. 
4. Do you work with NGOs, and do you expect to work with NGOs in the future? What 
are the main present or potential areas of collaboration? 
5. To what extent: 
(i) are community members involved in government schools in your area, and what are 
the principal forms of involvement? | 
(ii) will community involvement increase in the future? In what ways? 
6. Provide examples of the actual and potential forms of community contribution and 
assistance to schools. 
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The interview sample 


Interviews were conducted with staff in seven district education offices. In most cases, these 
offices were responsible for education in the same geographical areas as the NFE schools 
included in this evaluation. In two cases, primarily for reasons of accessibility, education 
offices in areas adjacent to the NFE schools were substituted. Interviews were conducted in 


Urdu and translated into English by the evaluation's national coordinator. 


Up to one day was spent in each office, with between three and eight staff participating in 
individual or group interviews. As it was difficult, and often impossible, to set up interviews 
in advance, officials were interviewed on an ‘opportunity sample’ basis. In practice, 
interview priority was: first, District Education Officer [DEO]; second, Assistant or Deputy 
DEO [ADEO/ DDEO]; third, Learning Coordinators [LC]. In total, over 30 officials 


participated in interviews. While at the offices, unscheduled interviews were held with some 
teachers and teacher union representatives who happened to be present on the day. 


Limitations on the data and constraints on reporting 


The seven districts in which interviews were conducted are not necessarily representative of 
rural districts in Pakistan. However, most of the seven districts cover the same geographical 
areas as the work of NGOs in this evaluation. By definition, the sample under-represents 
officials who were on field visits, or who were not attending the office on the day. Interviews 
sometimes commenced with one, official, were joined by others, while some mane came 
and went during the course of an interview. Reflecting the hierarchical structure, the most 
senior person present at a point in time often became the principal respondent. 


In almost all cases, as the interview progressed, more candid opinions were given. A 
/ 


distinction was drawn by respondents between the ‘official’ view and 'what really happens’ 
aid ‘what we really think’. In order to report the latter views without placing respondents in 
a 
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ifically identifyin 
a potentially difficult situation, it is necessary to report data without specifically ying 


the source or, sometimes, the specific office. 


‘Overall findings 


The data reflect perceptions and views of those interviewed. ge as ese — 
inconsistent with government policy and with government — wi P png e 
achievement in promoting active and effective community Lbs <i Poise a 
many of the views reported below lies as much in the mind-se a — — 
represent to constructive educational change as in the practical constraints 


face in carrying out their responsibilities. 
Four conclusions are suggested by the interview data. 


1 Monitoring is irregular, is often superficial, and has little to do with improving 


teaching and learning. | bb ! 
There hoe to be little accountability in the way middle level officials spend their 


2s 
time, and there is considerable scepticism about the usefulness of some roles, 
particularly Learning Coordinators. bua : 

3 Many officials have, or perceive themselves to have, a much less significant influence 
over teachers and schooling than local 'influentials', especially politicians. 

4. Attitudes towards community participation and parental involvement vary from 


hostile to cynical, although some officials acknowledge some recent positive and 
promising directions. 


Each of these points is elaborated below. 


1. Monitoring 


The total number of district schools for which district offices in the sample are responsible 
varies widely, ranging from less than 100 to around 800 (and sometimes many more when 
‘masjid schools' are included). The number of schools in sub-divisions, clusters and 'circles' 
also varies widely. Consequently, it would be misleading to try to calculate an ‘average’ 
school catchment area for which officials have responsibility. 


In general, DEO's are expected to undertake monitoring visits to a sub-set of district schools 
during a year, while A/DDEO's are generally expected to visit each school at least once. 
Learning Coordinators, whose role is primarily to serve as a 'model teacher', are expected to 
visit each school at least once a month. 


Particularly in larger rural districts, a distinction was commonly drawn between "roadside 
schools" which could be conveniently visited for monitoring or "ceremonial" reasons (such as 
visits by donor teams or politicians) and between more distant schools which, some officials 
claimed, could go years without being visited. Asked to explain the discrepancy between the 
latter case and the requirement for a minimum of one visit each year (at least for financial 
audit purposes), officials indicated that bogus visits would sometimes be recorded. 


Record-keeping was variable. At one extreme, an officer indicated that he did not know how 
many schools were in the district and the officer who might know "has not come in yet". On 
the other hand, a female DEO in Balochistan had wall charts in her office showing numbers 
of schools and children, and graphs of increased girls' participation rates over time. 


None of the seven offices was able to document a system for 'monitoring the monitoring’. 
Self-report by officials was apparently accepted as the norm. 


Senior district officers were asked to ex 


| : plain the criteria used when monitoring schools. The 
following points were made. 
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The essential information to be recorded is teacher and students’ attendance. When 
audits are held, records and stocks are examined, and sometimes children are tested for 
learning achievement. Such testing is based on sample judgements of what a child 
should know, rather than on, for example, a systematic test of minimum levels of 
learning. 

Some officers said that they also investigated the quality of teaching. Asked to explain 
criteria used for assessing quality, responses were of two kinds: observation of activities 
and obtaining information from children. Through observation, good teaching was 
characterised as: 


° the blackboard is being used; 

. meaning of difficult words is explained; 

° the significance of the lesson is told to children; 
° homework is checked; 

° the school is clean; 

° there is no noise; 

: children sit in proper rows. 


Some officers said that to estimate the "quality of teaching", you only need to ask a few 
questions to children ... no elaborate procedure is required" ... "A small sample of 
answers given by children is sufficient to give a good idea of whether the teacher is 
performing well." An Assistant DEO observed that "three or four students are asked 
verbal questions which is a good estimate of the quality of teaching", then observations 
and comments are recorded in the log-book and if a teacher is found "deficient", a 
written warning is given, "however, there is no way to take corrective measures against 
teachers. At best, they can be transferred to remote places. Most of the incompetent 
teachers have strong enough political patronage that they cannot be 'touched' by the 
Department." 


In a small number of cases, monitoring practice was entirely superficial. For example, a 
DEO stated that "we carry out inspections" but, when questioned, said that ‘inspection’ 
means “seeing if the teacher is present”. Asked how long monitoring takes, one 
respondent commented, "It is a very brisk job. They easily manage ten schools in a day - 
check the teacher's and children's attendance, and sign the log-book - that is it". 


The monitoring role of more junior officials such as Learning Coordinators could be expected 
to be more systematic and regular. Those LC's who commented on monitoring criteria cited 
similar ones to those reported above. In response to specific questions, LC's were unable to 
articulate additional ways in which they undertake their responsibility for acting asa "model 
teacher" and improving the quality of classroom instruction. A group of six LLC's described a 
typical report as "placing an entry in the logbook" along the lines of the teacher was present, 
children's attendance was satisfactory [or a specific number of children were at on the 
day], and the teacher's way of teaching was satisfactory”. For the most part, LC's were more 
concerned to explain constraints on conducting their job rather than achievements. 


2. Accountability 


In most DEO offices, few or no officials were at the office until late morning. It was difficult 
or impossible to find someone who knew where absent officials were working. 

In some cases, no field visits or monitoring were being carried out. In one en Gaus hg BF 
the work of the office had effectively been suspended due to teacher and u oe Raat ni 
allegations of corrupt and unfair promotion and transfer of teachers. BY | Be 
Coordinator commented, "do not ask about visiting | schools in the ssi 7 aad ia es 
Everything is in total chaos. [Unjustified transfers of depchars sane Pee Bi Ait ta 
everyone so much that nothing is functioning these days’. ee iy een p on Aus ot 
office walls urging, teachers not to obey transfer order from the DEO because such orc 
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Teacher union officials gave specific 


't 
‘niveticag! "nersonal favours . 
based upon “injustices” and “pe ' allation allowances for school fans 


d corruption, such as withholding inst 


examples of allege F 
Ms done by the teachers themselves. 


and requiring that this work be 


ctions of this report that some NGOs and communities had 


srvations are » in other se ; 
Diservafinns are mare i als, particularly Learning Coordinators. 


effectiveness of district offict 


1 poor opinion of the cla a 
ait d ina number of district offices. 


Similar concerns were expresse 


* Most LC's expressed dissatisfaction with their situation. Comp aint APaee ra 
expectation that they keep a diary but "as diaries are nap provic “a a ud 
government, we are not writing field visit notes", and lack af anspor ai 
schools, with the result that "mostly we [LC's] are nowhere" (or, as a 


: - " 
expressed it, "they are vagabonds"). 


* One group of LC's said they had received training about three years ago But coutd 
remember little of what it was about. In contrast, at another office most LC's were 
presently attending a training session. The DDEO was asked about the purpose of 
this training: "Learning Coordinators’ training ts a total waste of government money. 
There is too much training these days. It is not useful and there is hardly any time 
for work. The training goes on all the time". 


¢ Senior (DEO level) officials who were willing to comment on recruitment to the LC 
role were critical. "The expected role of a Learning Coordinator is that of an ideal or 
model teacher, but they are not teachers at all ... LC's are teachers who are not 
interested in teaching and who spend most of their time in building political links, 
and most of them spend their time developing political linkages to get a better 
posting with more lucrative perks." 


3. Limited influence over teachers and performance 


The preceding section gives a bleak picture of the role definition and performance of some 
district officials. It may be that a more positive situation exists in other parts of the country, 
but it is significant that the present data speak to the situation where NGOs in the present 
evaluation are working. 


There is a strongly held view among many of those interviewed that the effectiveness of 
officials is diminished because there is little they can do to remedy deficient situations. 

The issue of patronage and inability to effectively sanction poor performance was raised 
several times. One DEO said that "there is no point in estimating the quality of teaching 
because a DEO does not have authority to control the quality of teachers because they are not 
recruited on merit and there is no way to punish them on poor performance and reward 
them on good performance". An SDEO said that, in his district, the teacher union was so 
powerful that the DEO's office could not take action against a teacher. The office's 


‘supervisory staff have a program of school visits but this is a formality - they are not taken 
seriously either by the supervisory staff or by teachers". 


4. Community participation and parental involvement 


With a small number of exceptions, DEO's and other government system officials were 


sceptical, and sometimes dismissive, of the role and potential of community participation 
and parental involvement in schooling. : 


Negative attitudes towards participation and involvement 


praneve attitudes were typified by comment from a group of Learning Coordinators. "The 
community does not take any interest in schools. They only come to school once in a child's 
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school lifetime - to get the child admitted to school. ...... [Participation] is of no use. Parents 
are not interested beyond getting the child admitted in the school and hoping that he/she 
will pass the examination." ‘The LC's said they were unable to recall any instance of useful 
community participation in schools. 


Asked about what may be learned from NGO initiatives in fostering participation, this group 
of LC's commented: "NGO talk of community participation is a big lie. Parents are poor and 
illiterate. They cannot take any interest in schools or education." 


An SDEO with responsibility for the same area as a UNICEF-assisted NGO which has 
actively established VEC's and promoted community participation commented that he was 
unaware of any NGO community participation initiative in his area and had not heard of any 
international agency's interest in promoting participation. 


Views expressed by DEO's and A/DEO's included the following: 


¢ "The possibility of community participation does not exist at present. [Participation] 
is a desirable thing but with the existing political interference In everything, 
encouragement of such participation can only further ruin the system." 

¢ "Most of the parents are illiterate and they are unable to make a contribution. They 
are engrossed in economic survival and cannot think of making time available for 
schools." 

* "The role of the community is .., limited to sending their children to schools. If they 
are able to do that, it is more than enough as a contribution from the community. 
The community does not have any idea about the content and the quality of 
education. Therefore, any contribution from them cannot be expected. 

¢ "Everything required by the school is provided by the DEO. The community does 
not have anything to offer to schools." 

» Claims of achievements by NGOs are exaggerated, "they may be influential in their 
own area but in most places are not very successful". 

¢ "Locally appointed teachers are more strict about observing purdah, and so they do 
not like SMC's because they are mostly male, and they do not allow males to enter 

_ girls schools." | 
¢ [Participation] “is not supported by teachers because they think committees will 
‘nterfere in their affairs ... and the power politics of the village can creep into schools 
through these committees." | 
» "There is no way to tell if the parent members of SMC's represent the community." 


A significant concern emerging from most interviews in all provinces is the view that where 
community and/or parent bodies are being formed, this ts cosmetic rather than substantial. , 
For example, "SMC's are only a 'sham' activity. Head teachers pick the names 3) some 
cooperative members of the community. Arrival of a list of these names at the DEO's office 


is counted as formation of an SMC." 


Scepticism sometimes extends to the quality of ‘community alia and teachers, as well as 
the authenticity of community bodies. A DEO commented that, A W Si Bank wath came 
from [provincial capital], they undertook some surveys, formed SMC's and established 
schools. ... but the government schools are much better than community schools ... the 
community teachers are incompetent and much less qualified than the government ere 
teachers". [Not having local teachers] "ig not a problem. Female teachers are selon in the 
cities and they can be daily commuted to rural schools. It only needs the government to 
spend some more money on transport." 

In the relevant provinces, department officials were asked about their understanding of 
‘uteuiii model schools' and what was distinctive about use of the term ‘community 


AI icl i ; : W I ) : i 8 ernment orde rs and 
; / | : I I | | | , S also call 
y F . 
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- "You would have to ask the 
; her comments included: 
se ‘community model schools’. Ot | , ab ae 
fies aa they are called this", and, "The only difference is that these padre 3) ie baky 
eaidies maybe five classrooms in every school - perhaps they are funded by 


Bank", 
Positive attitudes towards participation and involvement 


For some more senior officials, a positive shift is occurring. A typical apie! <2 
DEO (female) who commented: "In many years of service, I prngents y ee in 
cooperating with the Department of Education. However, wi ee Pike aera 
given some authority, things should improve. Because of the ba ie Ort Ge de Abs 
SMC's, my office is trying to actively promote establishment of SMC's. I go to villag 


urge the people to form SMC's. Slowly this is happening." 


Rte 7 
For the most part, the potential for community bodies is seen in forms of involvement rather 
than ‘participation’. Consequently, examples of the role which community bodies can play 


include: 


¢ "less damage will be caused to school property"; | | | 
* "sometimes VEC members are very helpful in fetching material from the DEO's office 


to their village schools - this is a big help because carrying material into the far flung 
areas is a big problem for DEO's offices”; . 

* several responses noted provision of local teacher accommodation as a major role for 
community bodies, and "sometimes they also look after the food requirements of the 
school teacher"; 

* "SMC's keep the DEO's office informed about the requirements of schools, such as 
mats for children or a blackboard, and sometimes they help in building boundary 
walls"; 

* "SMC's are slowly becoming more effective. Recently an SMC has collected and 
spent 23,000 rupees on the repair of a school. A register for recording minutes of 
SMC's meetings is maintained by the head teacher." 


Some senior officials positively endorsed the role for community bodies in accountability: 
“making teachers more alert that their absenteeism can be checked and reported by VEC's". 
In Sindh, "it is expected that PTA's will augment new supervisory roles [a cadre of 
supervisors, LC's and resource persons] but so far there has been no significant impact". 


In general, it seems that the closer the official's role is to schools (for example, Learning 
Coordinators) the more sceptical are the views on community participation and parental 
involvement. It is not clear whether some more positive views from senior officials (such as 
the DEO's themselves) simply reflects greater awareness of current policy which endorses 
Participation, or whether these views are more easily endorsed when the official's role is 
more abstracted from day-to-day school operations, or whether there is a genuine 
commitment and belief in the positive potential of community participation. 
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3.6 Addressing quality of teaching and learning: ABES programs 


ABES: Improving the quality of teaching and learning 
Improving quality’ has become a standard phrase in educational planning and policy documents in 


Pakistan. The meaning, in practice, of ‘improved quality’ is often not articulated, nor are strategies for 
achieving it. 


~ The work of the NGOs in this evaluation has primarily centred upon the provision of education, often 
for the first time, to girls and women in rural communities. Provision of education is a major 
achievement, irrespective of the quality of classroom processes. 


Teacher training for NGO schools has often been brief and focused on immediate coping strategies. It 

is not surprising that much teaching in NFE has drawn upon common practices such as rote learning 

and teacher-centred classrooms. These are the kinds of classrooms which the teachers have themselves 

experienced. The need for coping strategies is reinforced by the large number of multigrade teaching 
- situations in NGO schools. 


~ None of the NGOs in the evaluation is complacent about classroom practice. Improved teaching and — 
learning is an identified need, alongside the need for pathways to continuing the provision of © 
~ education into the middle years. 


_ The significance of the work of ABES for this evaluation is in the initiatives which it has taken to 
- improve teaching and learning processes in the classroom, particularly in multigrade situations. 


Adult Basic Education Society 


ABES is a registered non-sectarian and non-profit NGO, established in 1971. Its major 
activities in adult functional literacy draw upon ‘Naya Din [New Dawn] Teaching 
Methodology’ and have been awarded international literacy awards by UNESCO in 1984 and 
1991. Production of literacy primers and videos have been supplemented by over 200 
graded-vocabulary booklets on topics such as health, nutrition, child care and family 
planning. ABES claims to have trained 27,000 literacy teachers and to have given literacy 
skills to 300,000 directly and to one million ‘indirectly’. 


Two more recent programs have been developed. First, in collaboration with UNESCO, a 
poverty alleviation program builds from literacy refresher courses into skill training and 
income generation through chicken raising and goat rearing. Second, a Primary Education 
Project, supported in part by UNICEF, aims to improve the quality of teaching and learning; 
this initiative is the focus of the present evaluation. 


The Primary Education Project 


In late 1993, ABES began a project to improve quality of teaching and learning in 25 primary 
schools identified by the Federal Directorate of Education in rural areas around Islamabad. 
Concurrently, 10 ‘Community Primary Schools' (CPS) were established, with UNICEF 
assistance, in rural areas which did not have schools. 


The CPS "experiment" was judged successful based on criteria of low drop-out and teacher 
performance ("efficiency and motivation"), although data are not available to fakonpngaial 
these claims. CPS was extended to 75 schools with support from ICCO-Holland and — 
are presently 100 schools functioning with a total enrolment of 3,000 children of whom 80pe! 


cent are girls" (ABES literature). 


The project aimed at introducing “an activity-based, child-centred teaching approach 
through in-service training, closer community coordination and dissemination of a 


fortnightly newsletter. 
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and materials for multigrade 
or this training has been the adaptation, by ABES 
Organization and Teaching in’ Primary Schools 
bridge for use in Bhutan. This comprehensive 
as well as a large number of strategies 
multigrade focus is twofold: 


A major priority for ABES has been the development of training 


teacher training. The principal resource f 
and a UNICEF consultant, of the Multigrade 
workbook originally prepared by David Strawbri 
workbook covers principles of multigrade teaching 
d in these contexts. The significance of the 
d pragmatic issue for many teachers in Pakistan that 
| daily experience but little or no preparation has been 


which can be use 


(i) it addresses the immediate an 
multigrade classes are a norma 
given in how to handle such situations; 


(ii) addressing multigrade skills is an effective platform for the introduction of new 
teaching and learning processes, particularly in a context where many classrooms are 
teacher-directed, children are passive recipients, and rote learning is common. 


The current situation is summarised in the foreword to the workbook by the Joint 
Educational Adviser to the Pakistan Ministry of Education in the following terms: 


In normal routine, a teacher has to teach two to three classes a day, and the number of 
subjects to be dealt with daily is 4-5. This leads to the dire need for Multigrade teaching. 
Its concepts, objectives, planning, orientation and implementation have by and large 
continued to be overlooked due to complacent over confidence on the part of managers 


and administrators of Education. 


In the present evaluation, three quarters of both the NFE and the government primary 
schools in the Inventory sample were multigrade schools. Moreover, this report points out 
that the dominant, although not exclusive, mode of teaching and learning in the sample 
schools follows the pattern described in point (ii) above. Consequently, it is logical that 
UNICEF has given support to the development of ABES multigrade programs. 


Objectives oF the data collection 


The principal objective of the interviews was to investigate the impact on classroom teaching 
and learning practices of ABES multigrade skills in-service training. 


In addition to impact in the classrooms of ABES trained teachers, a second objective was to 
examine the extent to which there was a transfer within schools from ABES trained teachers 
to other teachers in the school. 


The third objective was to assess the attitude and impact, if any, on head teachers as a result 
of, either, their own exposure to ABES training, or the presence of ABES trained teachers in 
their schools. 


The Sample 
ABES supplied the names of 23 schools (government and CPS) in the Islamabad area in 


which at least one teacher had attended a Multigrade Teaching Workshop. Teachers were 


selected from 15 of these schools. All schools are in rural or semi-urban areas in the 
Islamabad Capital Territory. 
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The intended and achieved samples are: 


sede | Intended sample Achieved sample 
ABEStrained teachers | joi calieals 15 | 18 
-Non-ABES trained teachers | 15 | 16 

Head teachers, where there is one, in schools with ie Approx. 10 8 


an ABES trained teacher in the sample. 


The Interviews 


A copy of the interview schedule, with sections for each group of respondents, is contained 
in Appendix C.4. A team of five interviewers was trained by the evaluation national 
coordinator in use of the interview schedule and trial interviews were undertaken in non- 
sample schools, followed by de-briefing. 


ABES Trained Teachers 
The teachers 


The ABES-trained teachers are better qualified than most of the NFE teachers in this 
evaluation. Most had higher teaching qualifications, either CT or BED, in addition to the 
PTC. Most had less than 5 years of teaching experience. The qualification level was higher 
and the years of experience of teaching were less than the sample of non-ABES trained 
teachers. 


All of the teachers had taken at least several days of multigrade training, sometimes in more 
than one training session. Most had taken ABES ‘refresher’ training. 


Most were nominated by the head teacher to take training. About one third of the teachers 
said they did not know why they had been nominated. Other teachers gave the following 
reasons: I was a more competent teacher (2 teachers); no other teacher was willing (2); ABES 
nominated me (2); I was interested (2). | 


Positive outcomes from ABES training 


Teachers were asked to indicate changes in teaching and learning in the classroom as a result 


of multigrade teaching. The main teacher-nominated changes are summarised below. 


¢ A shift to group work is seen as the major change in the classroom by almost all of 


the teachers. 

¢ Along with working in groups, most teachers indicated that classrooms were now 
more varied and activity-based. Most commonly nominated changes were: a shift 
from reading to the class from the textbook to the use of teaching and learning aids 
such as charts, pictures, models and work cards; encouraging children to ask 
questions, using stories in a ‘play-way' of teaching; trying out new seating 
arrangements for children. 


A majority of teachers identified the following outcomes for children as a result of new 
approaches to teaching. 


* Children are much more interested in schoolwork. 
* Motivation has increased and children have gained more self-confidence. 


e Increased individual effort. 
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ers commented that children’s 


yes, ; alf of the teach 
As a result of classroom changes, about ha hums mptanieds nuda 


impr that hom 
understanding and comprehension has improved, 
there is less need to punish children. 


iti lopments which are 
A selection of teacher comments illustrates some of the positive develor 


summarised above: 7 
ng. Seating arrangements and routines have changed, 


Charts change according to the topics taught. Group 
Children are assigned duties, 


Grouping has changed everythi 
ways of instruction have changed. nge 
leaders have developed a sense of responsibility. ... 
looking after things, discipline. Children understand more. 


I teach in the form of drama. Dramas are made out of textbook stories. tie niet 
get an opportunity to play some role. This is great joy and great learning. | as ‘ ilc ren 
to fetch used cardboard boxes from their homes and these are used to place earning 
materials in the classroom. I distribute some words written on cards to children and ask 
them to make sentences. While some area doing this, I attend to other children. ... All 


children are busy doing something. 

Children ask me whatever they want. They are not afraid. It may be about studies, 
games or anything else. 

While working in groups, children have started speaking up. Earlier some children were 


hesitant. 


Seldom I sit on a chair. No group sits idle. A spirit of hard work is developing. Sharper 
children in one group are promoted as group leader for other groups. 


Children learn to work independently instead of waiting for directions from the teacher. 


Those children who used to hide themselves have now become active. They are not 
scared to come forward any more. Now they are in contact with the teacher. 


Prior to the training I used to consider myself a good teacher. However, after the 
training I realised that I had many limitations. Only after training I understood what is 
the actual role of the teacher. 


The above changes closely reflect many of the aims of ABES training. While it not possible 
on a relatively short interview visit to schools to systematically observe or document 
changes, interviewer notes on classrooms support the kinds of changes outlined above. Most 
classrooms were brightly decorated with a variety of pictures, learning materials and 
children’s work. Seating was varied and classroom atmosphere was apparently more 
relaxed and less teacher-directed than in most of the NFE and formal schools in this 
evaluation. 


Dissenting views 


However, the positive outcomes were by no means universally endorsed or experienced. 
There was clearly sense of frustration on the part of some trained teachers who felt: (i) that 
the circumstances of teaching in large, multigrade situations, often in cramped conditions, 


made it difficult or impossible to achieve change; and/or (ii) that the ‘new methods’ were 
incompatible with the prescribed syllabus. 


Some people think that ABES training has brought change. It cannot succeed. The main 
reason is the very large size of classes in the government schools. These methods cannot 
be applied here. The syllabus is too lengthy while the ABES method is slow. 


The furniture provided by the government for primary schools puts limitations on 
dividing children into groups. 


The material required is so expensive that the school cannot afford it. Even a sheet of 


paper is not available in the school. 


"he new method cannot be used with the old syllabus. 
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Many teachers get upset that this method may not be helpful in finishing the syllabus. 


I have 85 children working in two sections. How can I use the [ABES] method. I used to 
work through groups of children which was good. Now, it is not possible. 


Two teachers who were supportive of ABES training drew attention to the need for 
community acceptance of new methods, noting that it would only succeed if the community 
cooperated (and one teacher observed, “use of pictures for teaching is sometimes objected to 
by village people”). 


Further in-service training needs 


Teachers were asked about their further training needs. 


¢ The most common response was that training should be carried out on a regular 
basis (and that it should be given to all teachers). 


¢ ‘More of the same' summarises most views on training content. 


* Several teachers wanted training in specific curriculum subject areas, particularly 
mathematics. 


© Other individual suggestions included: visiting different schools for training, greater 
emphasis on younger children; more emphasis on teaching through modelling; 
giving practical ideas for teaching complex concepts. 


Impact on non-ABES trained teachers 


The ABES teachers were asked there had been any flow-on from them to other teachers in the 
school. 


Overall, teachers indicated there had been little or no impact. A majority said there had been 
no specific effect, and some observed that few teachers are interested in learning and most do 
not seek help. 


It is not clear whether the ABES teachers see themselves as having a responsibility or a role in 
actively promoting change. As noted later, this seems to depend to some extent on the 
attitude of thé head teacher. 


Non-ABES trained teachers 


In comparison with ABES trained teachers, fewer of the non-ABES trained teachers had 
‘higher teaching qualifications than the PTC. However, they had more years of teaching 


experience. 


The majority of non-ABES teachers said they had not previously taken an in-service training 


course. 


Teaching and learning methods used by non-ABES teachers 


Asked to describe their "usual way of teaching and the resources available", the responses of 
a large majority of the non-ABES trained teachers can be summarised as follows. 


, 


Teaching methods: i 
(i) ‘ writing on the blackboard, and copying from the blackboard to notebooks, 


(ii) reading aloud by children, 
(iii) questions asked by the teacher. 


Teaching resources: 
(i) the blackboard, 
(ii) | textbooks. 
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‘oaches. 
Comments from teachers illustrate the above approac : 
Then I ask a more competent child to read it so that other 


irs ‘e > lesson. Pe aa oar 
First |b. aae, hs | write answers on the blackboard so that children are able to 


children are able to learn. 
copy these. wit 

: i ‘will be ask write if down 
Children are asked to memorise the lesson. Next day they will be asked to 


from memory. 


A small number of teachers (2 or less) nominated alternative or ae Haag 
resources, such as: children are encouraged to ask questions; teach them Wit M a 3 ad eet 
harshness’; forming groups; using models and charts. However, in contrast, : : , - eg 
made the each of the following comments: children write in exercise boo san = en 
memorise; children are not supposed to ask questions; there are no teaching aids available. 


Knowledge of ABES training 


Half of this sample said they knew nothing about ABES training. Of the pear pare 
training was characterised as: learning to form groups; introducing the play way" of 
teaching; more activity for children. Four of the teachers said they had tried to learn from the 
ABES trained teacher in their school, primarily by observation, but three of these teachers 
said this was not useful and did not lead to change in their teaching behaviours. 


[ use the blackboard and no other aids like cards. But the trained teachers use all these 
things. I do not know much about [ABES] training but those who were trained told 
about it to other teachers. Other teachers made groups. I also made groups but then 
dismantled them as there are 31 children in the class. 


I only heard the name [ABES training]. There is no particular effect on me. However, | 
felt some difference in the school. The school has improved. There has not been any 
organised effort to spread the training; maybe some teachers tried it individually. 


One teacher told us a little bit about grouping. I did not apply the method much. The 
headmistress wanted us to learn during weekends and after school timings. There was a 
little bit of effort in the beginning but that could not continue. 


The other teachers were never convinced [about the new methods]. They thought these 
methods will make the children rude towards teachers. 


Similar to comments from some ABES trained teachers, practical constraints were identified 
as reasons for not implementing the 'new method. 


This method is useless for a class with so many children. There are 80 to 90 children in a 
class. It is difficult to control them. There is no place for these children to sit. There are 
no facilities in the school. There are too many troubles here. 


You cannot write words on every child’s notebook. Every child’s work cannot be 
checked every day. 


In some contrast to the preceding comments, a few teachers did acknowledge impact from 
the ABES training. 


I have learned [from an ABES trained teacher] how to make groups. It has changed the 


atmosphere of the whole school, while in other schools the same old methods are being 
used and there is no practical activity. 


The trained teacher's classroom is more disciplined and children perform better. She 
individually tells other teachers about the training. 


I did not know anything about ABES but was inspired by Mrs. X [an ABES resource 
person]. I learned about the importance of group formation in classes and use of models 
for teaching. I learned by observing her and asking her what to do. 
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In-service training attitudes and needs 


rhe generally negative tone of many of the responses above was not reflected in the 
comments of a number of non-ABES trained teachers when they were asked about their in- 
service training needs. 


* About half of non-ABES trained teachers said they wanted to learn new teaching 


methods, partly to keep up "with the changing times". 
© About half wanted refresher courses, especially in specific subject teaching areas. 


* Close to half said all teachers should receive ABES training. 


Head teachers 


Views on the impact of training on teaching and learnin 
A minority of the eight head teachers said that there had been little impact from training, 
primarily due to large class sizes. However, most head teachers identified classroom 
changes consistent with ABES objectives, such as: grouping, use of aids; teaching through a 
play method; taking more interest in children. 


Most head teachers commented that children who have ABES-trained teachers are now more 
interested in learning, and classrooms have a friendlier and more cooperative atmosphere. 


[With ABES training] teachers have started taking interest in children. They take more 
care in teaching. The play method is used which makes the children learn more quickly 
and also keeps them happy. As the children are taking more interest in learning, their 
results have also improved. Children who were reluctant to come to school are now 
coming to school eagerly. | 


Interest has been generated in teachers as well as children. The practical aspect of 
education has emerged. Linkages in the syllabus have been made. The possibility of 
using "useless things" for teaching has created excitement ~ without placing a financial 
burden on higher authorities the school can generate its own aids. 


Some head teachers who supported ABES training identified constraints on implementation. 


All the good things happened with ABES training. As I knew its significance, I got one 
teacher trained but she has been transferred - now I will try to get another teacher 
trained. However, there are a lot of physical problems which makes application of 
training difficult. Classrooms are too small for grouping. There are too many children. 


Some parents think that the ABES method is not part of education and they complain 
about it. Teachers and parents do complain that the syllabus remains uncovered. ABES 
needs to get in touch with the Curriculum Wing and try to change the curriculum to 
match their teaching method. 


It is expensive and we cannot afford it. Teachers do not have time to teach each other. 


Meeting the needs of other teachers 


Head teachers generally endorsed a need for ABES training, or something similar, for all 
teachers in their school. This was primarily to impart skills in the 'new method' and to learn 


how to teach an integrated curriculum. 


In some contrast to the teachers themselves (both trained and untrained), most head teachers 
believed that the impact of ABES training was already being felt throughout much of their 


school. 
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Overview and conclusions 


ABES multigrade training addresses a clear and identified need for the PAS Saea of 
teaching and learning in Pakistan. Practical and high quality resources have been deve rig 
Increasingly, ABES has been contracted to deliver its in-service program to government an 


to other- NGOs. 


The interview data suggest that ABES training has made a significant difference to the 
quality of teaching and learning in a number of classrooms. There does appear to be a 
significant difference in teaching practices and in attitudes towards teaching, and towards 
children, between most ABES trained teachers and most of the teachers who have not 
received this training. Anecdotal evidence, and impressionistic data, suggest that children 
are learning more productively in a more supportive and interactive classroom environment. 


The overall impact at school level of ABES training is minimal, based on the present sample. 
There is little evidence of transfer of new skills and practices to non-trained teachers. To the 
extent that head teachers actively endorse ABES training, and it appears that most do, this is 
not followed up by effective in-school transfer and improvement strategies. 


It is unfortunate that monitoring and evaluation have not been systematically undertaken on 
the effectiveness of ABES training. A monitoring package had been planned and funded by 
UNICEF as part of its support. According to ABES, this monitoring was undertaken too 
infrequently and did not receive anticipated support from local office education officials. 
ABES has been unable to provide monitoring information on its program. 


The foregoing comments suggest: 


(i) to a variable extent, concepts and skills associated with ABES training are increasing 
awareness and creating a more receptive climate to new methods of teaching and 
learning; 


(ii) continued and expanded ABES training will bring incremental improvement to the 
quality of teaching and learning; 


(iii) there is little basis to assume that ABES training is having a substantial transfer or 
multiplier effect within schools 


(iv) ABES needs to develop and implement, possibly with external support, a workable and 
on-going evaluation process for both accountability and improvement. 


(v) many of the factors which reduce the effectiveness of ABES training, such as class size 
and resource and curriculum constraints, are outside the control of ABES. 
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3.7 Costs of Non-formal education 


The terms of reference asked that two issues be addressed on costs of non-formal education: 


(i) cost-effectiveness, particularly unit costings; (ii) identification of models of cost-sharing 
that are sustainable and do not marginalise the poor. 


There were three principal sources of data on cost effectiveness and unit costings: (i) the 
NGO Interview Schedule; (ii) information from UNICEF offices on the amount and 


categories of support provided to NGOs; (iii) information from government on relative costs 
of non-formal and formal education. 


Information on cost-sharing was primarily obtained from NGOs, as part of the Interview 
Schedule (Appendix C.3, section 8). This included views on positive and negative 
experiences of cost-sharing with donor agencies and communities, as well as views on cost- 
sharing with government. 


Cost effectiveness and unit costings 


Data on cost effectiveness and unit costings were difficult to obtain, and it is apparent that 
much of the data which was provided is either unreliable or partial. While estimates are 
provided below, they should be interpreted with caution. 


The most commonly quoted estimate of cost-effectiveness, defined as the relative cost of one 
year of non-formal education compared to one year in the formal government system, is 
provided in documentation, including press releases, from the Prime Ministers Literacy 
Commission: 


A primary school graduate in the formal system costs approximately Rs. 6000 [per year] 
whereas in the non-formal stream the expense per child is worked out to only Rs.1444. 
[PMLC memorandum, 1996] 


As part of this evaluation, the PMLC was asked to provide the basis and breakdown this its 
cost estimate for non-formal education, and for the comparison with formal education costs. 
Although assurances were given that this information would be provided, and despite 
several follow-up requests from UNICEF, no additional information was supplied by the 
PMLC. 


It was also not possible to obtain a response from PMLC to the question of relative costings 
over the full cycle of primary schooling. Since the government school primary curriculum 
extends over five years, and the typical non-formal curriculum is compressed into about 
three years, the primary cycle differential may be much greater than is implied by the 
comparison in the PMLC estimate above. 


Consequently, it is not possible to assess the basis for the annualised figures or the extent to 
which similar criteria and costing categories have been used in non-formal as against formal 
education. Representatives of other agencies, such as UNICEF and NGOs, were asked if the 
government figures appeared ‘plausible’ and if some basis could be suggested for eM 
calculation. Responses suggested that the government figures were best guess’, 
notwithstanding the apparent precision of the figure of Rs.1444, and were probably derived 
from averaging the cost estimates supplied at a meeting of the PMLC with NGOs at which 
NGOs were asked to estimate the cost of delivering non-formal education for one year. 
However, as the data below indicate, while some NGO cost estimates are similar to the 


government estimate, others are significantly different. 


Asked to supply the annual cost per student and ‘the component costs', the NGOs in this 


evaluation provided the following information. The information initially provided by NGOs 
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was sent back to each NGO for checking and amplification, if appropriate. NGO responses 


il i ‘Profi 30s’. 
are reported in more detail in the separate Profiles of NG 


ALWS: Rs. 588 per year, taking into account school level costs but with minimal 


allowance for overhead and administration. 
BLCC: Two estimates were provided, one indicating an annual cost of Rs.1400 and the 
second indicating a 30 month cost of Rs.1927. Information provided by BLCC does 


not explain the discrepancy. 
Khwendo Kor: Rs. 1026 per year base 


NGO administrative and field costs. 
MMBMT: Based on the total annual recurrent and non-recurrent cost of a 40 school 


project enrolling 1200 students, the daily cost for one child is estimated by MMBMT 
at Rs. 8.45. Based on the approximate number of school days in a year, this implies 
an annual cost of Rs2000-2500. 
SGA: Rs. 1411, based on a detailed breakdown of school level and administrative costs. 
Society: no costs information provided, partly because this is regarded as a government 


d ona breakdown of all school-level costs and the 


responsibility. 4 
SPO: Rs. 1471, based on estimated annual cost per school divided by average number of 


children. 


In order to provide an estimate which appears to have some plausibility, the unit cost 
calculation from SGA provides an approximate guide. This NGO presented the most 
detailed breakdown of unit cost calculations; taking into account principal categories of 
school level costs as well as costs associated with training of teachers and NGO staff, 
overheads and amortised capital costs. The SGA figure of Rs. 1411 is broadly consistent with 
estimates from some other NGOs, when allowance is made for unstated non-recurrent 
expenses (for example in the case of Khwendo Kor). 


Nevertheless, the variation in the NGO unit cost figures shows that calculation of an 
‘average’ unit cost figure is inappropriate on the basis of the data supplied. It appears that 
part of the difficulty in calculating unit costs relates to different approaches and attitudes of 


NGOs, such as: 


. some present minimal costs, either to appear as cost-efficient as possible or because 
voluntary labour and/or opportunity cost are not taken into account; 

° some appear to rely on relatively ad hoc calculations, based on unexplained 
discrepancies between estimates provided at different points in time and in different 
documentation; 

° some are reticent to provide detail because of a perceived dilemma between wanting 


to have unit costs appear modest while +!so wanting realistic levels of support from 
donors or government. 
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Costs to parents 


Information on the annual cost to parents of sending a child to a non-formal school were 
obtained from each NGO. The following table summarises the estimated cost to parents in 


rupees for one child for one year of schooling. (Detailed responses from each NGO are 
contained in the separate “Profiles of NGOs'.) 


aonteacneeneessoesnnsnenemmatnseetssnaceshianenenseenpanemensnnens patinann stnenneannnanmens enenngsanamenes rennsnnenn weneeseesennenneneanesseunencene: 


ee SC SS 
| Schoolfees” ES 120 
Additional 50 (cash PC geet Sa 
(welfare, kind) 

| mnainfenance) Boo) nee 

| Textbooks “[30percentcost | | 80 
[Stationery | 60 150 
Uniform 1000* 

| Transport | ‘g 

| Lunch mone cae ~~ aa til 

iT ocketmoney __ Dis hack 120 (food) 

| School ba 30per cent cost 5 

_ Approx. total 150-250 255 __| 350-1350 


naeenees: poveremererereesrsrretre= era 


Society did not provide any data on costings. 


* the uniform cost for MMBMT is based on the estimated cost of a year's clothing for a child, 
since the uniform is intended to become the child's normal daily clothing. BLCC indicates 
that a uniform is optional, at an approximate cost of Rs. 200 for a year. 


As with much financial data from NGOs, there is clearly some inaccuracy in figures reported. 
For example, SPO records in the question on recurrent funding that costs of textbooks are 
met by UNICEF, but reports this as an expense to parents in the table above. The initial 
information provided by the NGOs on costings were sent back to NGOs to modify or resolve 
identified discrepancies but this was not always done. 


Recurrent costs 


Each NGO was requested to provide a breakdown of recurrent and investment/ capital costs. 
The pro forma (section 8 of Appendix C.3) was based on criteria used in a financial analysis 
of BRAC (Lovell and Fatema, 1989, p.31). Detailed responses from each NGO except Society 
are contained in the separate “Profiles of NGOs'. No data relating to costings were supplied 
by Society, and SGA did not provide information on recurrent funds. 


A breakdown of recurrent costs is shown in the diagram below. 
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Cost Breakdown: Combined Five* NGOs 


Management costs, 


School maintenance and including salaries, at 
sat ig central level 
Other staff (resource Minor costs 2% pebe 


11% 


persons, consultants, 
trainers) 
4% 


Regional and field office 
costs, including salaries 
10% 


Rental for central and/or 
regional offices 


2% 


Rental for schools or 
centres 
6% 


Student books and 
supplies 
22% 


Travel and transport 
ns 8% 
Teacher training 
9 
Teacher salaries 3% 
19% 


As with estimation of unit costs, there are substantial differences across NGOs and these are 
masked by the summary diagram above. For example, MMBMT indicates that 42per cent of 
recurrent costs are expended on student books and supplies while teacher salaries account 
for 7per cent. In contrast, ALWS spends 32per cent on teacher salaries and KK spends t3per 
cent on student books. 


There are several problems with the financial data supplied by NGOs, and these need to be 
made explicit since they make the reliability of the data suspect. 
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Most NGOs now receive financial support from multiple donors and/or through 
SAP or PMLC. Consequently the current situation is considerably more complex 
than in the initial stages when UNICEF was a more significant donor agency (see 
section 2 on ‘Context'). 

For a number of NGOs, the multiple donor situation meant that it was difficult to 
separate out UNICEF assistance, and the specific contribution of UNICEF within the 
overall program of activities, from assistance from other sources. 

Since the present evaluation was being undertaken through UNICEF, there was 
sometimes reluctance to disclose information on other sources of funds, as these 
were not considered a legitimate concern of UNICEF. 

The preceding factors were compounded by UNICEF's change in policy (described 
in section 2 of this report) which had led to delay or proposed phase-out in funding 
to small scale, service delivery projects run by NGOs, thereby lowering the incentive 
for NGOs to respond fully to requests for financial information. 

With some NGOs, there was an on-going issue concerning the financial procedures 
and expectations of NGOs as against the standard practice and requirements of 
UNICEF accounting. This had led to delays and some considerable ill-will. In some 
instances, there are contradictory interpretations of what financial Support was given 
by UNICEF, for what purposes, between the responses of the NGOs and the 
responsible UNICEF offices, 

It was not possible to obtain a standard or complete set of data from UNICEF on 
what level of financial assistance had been given to each NGO since projects had 
commenced. While UNICEF Islamabad attempted to obtain such information, it was 


received in partial form and apparently presented considerable difficulty to compile 
in some cases. 


Cost sharing and sustainability 
Cost sharing 


NGOs were asked, based on their experience, to comment on the positive and negative 
aspects of cost-sharing arrangements with agencies such as UNICEF and with communities. 


The following themes summarise NGO responses to positive experiences of cost sharing. 


e People care if they share in the process - if the community contributes, the school will 
be cared for.’ Ownership by the community is promoted by requiring that some 
financial and in-kind contribution is made, even if the level of contribution is modest. 

e Cost sharing provided the essential resources to demonstrate that worthwhile 
outcomes could be achieved, despite the negative stereotypes of many communities in 
which NGOs have worked. Specifically, it became possible to: (i) demonstrate that 
local female teachers could be identified and trained, and would be acceptable to the 
community; (ii) show that “distance and poverty, rather than religion, are the principal 
barriers to education for girls', thereby ‘shattering preconceived notions’; (iii) 
education for girls leads to benefits for the community in areas such as increased 
health awareness and confidence that community-based action can improve standards 
of living, for example through income generation. 

e Economies of scale can be achieved, particularly in the production of materials, if 
donor agencies and government coordinate resourcing support across a number of 
NGOs. 

e Cooperative work with donor agencies such as UNICEF was essential in providing 
basic resources such as books, NGO staff support, and teacher training. Without such 
infrastructure support, the NGO non-formal initiatives could not have taken place. 


Several themes summarise negative experiences of cost sharing. 


e In situations where there are multiple donors, the donor requirements are often 
incompatible. For example, financial and progress reports are required in different 
formats and at different times. Far too much time can be occupied with meeting donor 
requirements at the expense of working in the field. 

e When there are delays, especially in supplying funds, by external agencies it is the 
NGO which loses credibility with the community. 

° Because ‘they are the givers and we are the receivers', donors sometimes feel they can 
impose conditions or requirements which are perceived as unreasonable oy as non- 
negotiable. Donors assume that, because they are the donors, they set the rules 

e The financial power of the donors can make it difficult for the relationship to be a 
‘partnership’. A partnership may be formed between the NGO and the community, 
but this does not necessarily extend to include the donor agency. a9 ” 

e Categories of donor support do not necessarily match the priorities identified by 
communities and NGOs. For example, donors may be reluctant to support 
administrative and overhead expenses without which the NGO cannot function, or 
donors may want to emphasise visible or public relations outcomes at the expense of 


field-focused development. , 


It is pointed out in section 2 of this report that support for SAP Saas A 
increased since UNICEF involvement commenced in the carly 1990s. : ii si al 
“m portance has been support through government channels, particula rly the PDI component 
of SAP and the PMLC. The NGOs in this evaluation have quite variable relations with 
of $ ; 


government (ranging from effectively synonymous in the case of Socicty to relatively 
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; ing use of 
antagonistic in the case of ALWS). Irrespective of past ise, ee 
€ € 2 . n 

delivery or for capaci ulldl 
NGOs by government for local service , th @oveEEIat Akers 
t-sharing arrangements with g ' 
NGOs and CBOs does mean that cos & on: ancanduesiien 
; inte, NGOs were asked to comment on: . 
icreasing importance. Consequently, ; 
pe ane Fsacr ie with government would be most appropriate and useful, and (ii) 


cautions or reservations about cost sharing with government. 


The following areas were most consistently identified as appropriate for the maga 
component of cost sharing. Implicit in these comments was that the role of NGOs hebin 
continue to focus on community awareness and mobilisation while the government wou 


meet infrastructure and some of the principal recurrent costs. 


e Provision of teachers' salaries. This was consistently identified by NGOs and 
presumably reflects both the difficulties which some NGOs have experienced in 
obtaining adequate and on-time payments for teachers and the desire for NFE teachers 
to be paid the substantially higher salary received through the government (even the 
PMLC salary of Rs. 800-1000 per month is significantly higher than many NFE teachers 
are paid, although still about half of the normal salary for a government primary 
school teacher). 

e Financial assistance to construct school buildings to replace home schools or temporary 
buildings. For some NGOs, sharing of existing school buildings (for example, in 
afternoons and/or evenings) would meet this need. 

e Payment for teacher training, for student textbooks, and for school monitoring 
expenses. 

e Support to NGOs for overhead and administrative expenses. Reluctance of the PMLC 
to meet these costs was frequently raised as a problem by NGOs, and sometimes 
interpreted as a means of ensuring that larger NGOs, which might take a more 
independent stance towards government policy, would be unable to deliver NFE and 
would instead be replaced by smaller and more compliant local NGOs or CBOs. 


NGOs expressed firm and consistent views on ‘cautions and reservations’ about entering 
cost-sharing arrangements with government. 


e Frequent policy changes by government, coupled with politicised initiatives with a 
limited life-span, were seen a barrier to effective long-term arrangements. This 
reservation was frequently expressed about the PMLC. 

e Favouritism by government officials, either to ‘preferred’ NGOs or because of 
commissions or possible ‘kick-backs', was identified as a danger. 

¢ For a number of NGOs, government was seen as bureaucratic, authoritarian and top- 
down. These characteristics, it is suggested, are incompatible with the principles of 
NFE and community participation. Dialogue would not be ‘on an equal footing’. 

¢ Based on recent experience, several NGOs expressed concern that government 


payments and installments would be delayed, thereby leading to loss of NGO 
credibility at community level. 


Sustainability 


as UNICEF at the time of project commencement. 
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NGOs were asked ‘what are the most important ways in which the work of your NGO can be 
assisted to become (or remain) sustainable?'. Responses are consistent with previously 
reported NGO interview data (section 3.4) on their future plans. 


Assistance to begin or strengthen income generation projects is a major need identified 
by NGOs. Income generation, through for example small scale animal raising, is seen 
as serving three purposes: 

(i) the money raised can be used to supplement or replace some donor or NGO 
funding; 

(ii) income generation is a tangible expression of the community awareness and 
mobilisation initiatives which underpin much of the work of the NGOs; 

(iii) a shift towards income generation is consistent with the goal of moving from 
school-focused committees (such as VECs) to community based organisations 
(CBOs) which take on a broader responsibility in areas such as welfare, health and 
sanitation. 

e Some NGOs point out that ‘sustainability' could be achieved if government support 
was received. While this form of “sustainability! would therefore not be ‘self- 
sufficiency' (which seems to be an implicit expectation of some donor agencies and an 
explicit longer term aim of the PMLC), NGOs point to the obvious fact that 
government schools are not sustainable without government financial assistance. 

e Some NGOs increasingly generate sufficient community / parent fees to pay for teacher 

salaries or some contribution towards salaries or other recurrent costs. However, the 

point is also made that most NGO initiatives are directed at the “poores' of the poor' 
and their capacity to pay is limited, and is often much less than for those who are 
already served by government schools. Even so, several NGOs suggest that some 
financial contribution towards ‘sustainability! should be made by parents and 
communities because this increases their stake and commitment, and ‘only when there 
is a learning atmosphere do parents pay’. ; 


As described in section 3.4, the NFE service delivery role is no longer regarded as central or 
viable by a number of NGOs, partly because of withdrawal or phasing out of donor funding. 
Consequently, sustainability for these NGOs no longer focuses upon NFE delivery but rather 
upon other activities which the NGOs are taking on, or are planning to take on, such as 
income generation schemes and provision of training and capacity building for other NGOs. 
A distinction needs to be drawn between the sustainability of NFE programs which 
commenced’ with the support of NGOs as against the sustainability of the new forms of 
NGOs. As Wormsely comments (1990, p.307), 


To what extent can a program evolve before it is not the original program, sustained, but 
rather something different? Since we have not defined sustainability clearly, why should 
it be an inherently desirable goal? We can agree that sustainability is an undesirable goal 
in programs that create dependency in groups that need not be dependent. Possibly 
what we should seek to sustain is not a specific program of intervention, but rather an 
awareness of issues and the ability to respond to changing circumstances while not 


forgetting our original mission ... 


Most of the NGOs in this evaluation have evolved beyond their original program. 
Sustainability issues for NFE and communities are increasingly dependent upon take-up by 
government, with NGOs playing a supporting role which draws upon their demonstrated 
strengths and experience in mobilising communities. 


, 
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4. Data from ‘School Inventories’ 


This section of the report compares results from the School Inventory (Appendix C.1) for the 
sample of NGO-supported NFE schools with a corresponding sample of government 


primary schools. 


The chapter is divided into the following sections. 


Sampling and data collection 
Description of the schools 


The teachers 
The curriculum, student progression and class 5 assessment 


Enrolment and retention 


Monitoring 
Community and parent participation 
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Sampling and data collection 


The Inventory sample 


There are 133 NGO-supported schools and 92 government schools in the sample, as outlined 
in Table 1. 


The intended Inventory sample was: (i) 15 schools from each NGO plus the four case study 
schools; (ii) 15 government schools corresponding to each NGO and selected on the basis of 
reasonable proximity to an NFE school’, in order that comparisons reflect data from the same 
or similar communities. 


The achieved sample is broadly in line with the intended sample. Where there are less than 
15 government schools, this indicates that there was no government school within 
‘reasonable proximity to an NFE school’. 


Table 1: The Inventory Sample 


| : Number of schools | 
| NGO NGO schools Government schools | 
_ BLCC, Punjab 19 is. | 
| MMBMT, Punjab 19 11 | 
_ ALWS, Sindh 20 14 . 
| SGA, Sindh 20 15 | 
" Khwendo Kor, NWFP 17 12 
_ SPO, NWFP 16 13 

Society, Balochistan 22 14 
| Total 133 92 


il i Sl i iy 


BA le i td ees otic end 


In the discussion and tables in this section, comparisons are reported between ‘NFF’ schools 
(NGO-supported non-formal education) and ‘FE’ schools (government formal education 
primary schools). One NGO, Society, considers its schools to be part of the formal 
government education (FE) system. However, in the analysis below, all Society schools are 


included in the NFE results, in len ads 
—a , In part because community participation has 
initiation of Society-supported schools. ‘i a 


Most NGOs refer to their NFE initiatives as 


' ' . 

schools', but sometimes ‘centre’ i 

. ee ; S used. 
consistency, all NFE initiatives are referred to ig: 


as 'schools' in this section of the report. 
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The School Inventory data collection instrument 


A copy of the School Inventory data collection instrument is contained in Appendix C.1. 
There were some errors and inconsistencies in translation of the instrument into Urdu. 
Questionable data are either omitted or attention is drawn to ambiguities during discussion; 
this particularly applies to enrolment and retention data, 


Use of the Inventory interview schedule was included in pre-tests and de-briefings during 
each provincial two day training session for data gathering teams (see Methodology). Data 
gathering teams used the following guidelines in obtaining Inventory data: 


"(i) Many of the questions in. this Inventory can be answered from your own 
observations. Many others require that you obtain information from a teacher. In 
schools which have a head teacher, this person should be able to provide overall 
information about the school. 


(ii) When questions make reference to a specific teacher or a specific class, you should 
answer for the teacher/class which contains class 2 children. This will assist with 
comparability across schools." [In ‘cohort cycle’ schools, such as BLCC, which did 
not have class 2 children, there was normally only one teacher available for 
interview. | 


Interpretation of data and cautions on generalisability 


Discussion focuses on both the substantive pattern of findings and on comparisons betwgen 
the NFE and FE schools. 


Where NFE and FE comparisons are made, and where data meet necessary assumptions, the 
right hand column of each comparison (Sig.) indicates whether there is a statistically 
significant difference between the two types of schools. Chi-square is used for all 
significance tests in this section of the report. A single asterisk (*) indicates a difference at the 
05 level of significance, a double asterisk (**) indicates a difference at the 01 level. No 
significant difference is indicated by 'ns'. Where ‘Significance testing is inappropriate for 
measurement or other reasons (such as codes for open-ended answers), a dash (-) is placed in 
the relevant cell. 


Throughout this report, tables are presented as simply as possible. This provides a clearer 
focus on key findings and patterns in the data. However, the reader needs to bear in mind 
_ that information which can be important, such as non-response rates to particular questions, 
is not routinely reported (although it can be deduced from data in the tables). 


Regarding generalisability: 


* None of the Inventory schools were given advance notice of data collection visits. 
However, inclusion (to maximise sample size) of the four ‘successful practice’ case study 
schools as part of the NFE sample introduces a minor source of positive bias. 


« As noted below, some sample schools were closed, and in these cases data collection 
teams were asked to complete as much of the Inventory as possible based on observation 
(for example of school facilities) and on discussion with local community members. 
Most of the schools which were closed during normal operating hours were government 


schools and this implies that the FE sample from which teacher data were able to be 

obtained may represent more positive examples than the full range of government 
c 4 

schools. 
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Description of the schools 


Schools which were not open 


School visits were scheduled during normal school operating hours, based on information 
provided from NGOs and on normal opening hours for government schools. However, a 
number of schools in the sample were not open during the visit. 


Table 2: Sample schools which were not operating 


NFE per cent FE per cent | 


(n) 


| Schools not operating at the time of the visit 


¢ Of the schools not operating 50per cent of NFE schools (n=12) and over 90per cent of FE 
schools (n=23) were being visited during normal school hours 

* Of the schools not operating during normal school hours, over half of the FE schools were 
closed because the teachers were on strike and most FE schools had been closed for more 
than 10 days. For NFE schools, closure was more likely to have been for one day only, and 
no single reason explained why these schools were closed. 


In the case of closed schools, data collection teams were asked to complete as much of the 
Inventory as possible, based on observation and consultation with local community 
members. It was possible to obtain a substantial amount of descriptive data in almost all 


cases. 


Nevertheless it is reasonable to assume, particularly in the case of the larger number of 
government schools closed during normal operating hours, that many closed schools would 
be less successful on various qualitative indicators and on some outcome indicators than 
those schools which were operating. This is a possible source of bias in the achieved sample. 


Length of time the school has been operating 


As would be expected, most NFE schools are recently established. 


NFE percent | FE percent ig. | 
(n) (n) 


15 (18) 89 (60) 
| 1993 or 1994 46 (57) 10 (7) ) 


| 1995 27 (33) 0 | i 
1996 12 (15 . 
ce cee als tah ie one 


School timings and duration 


Table 3: Year the school began 


| When did the school begin? before 1993 


The large majority of NFE schools, and all FE schools, operate during the mornin (and 
sometimes into early afternoon). The small number of NFE schools which Biaad' the 
afternoon presumably reflect the flexibility to adjust to local circumstances such as field or 
domestic work during the mornings, one of the claimed advantages for NFE schooling 


agli also shows a very substantial, and predictable, difference in the number of school 
ae = je Fie ble i NFE schools operate for many more days than FE schools, the 
rity OF which open for less than 250 days ina tas 
‘Bees year. At the same time, it 
unexpected finding that a quarter of NFE schools also open for less than 250 days ina ie * 
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Table 4: The school year: timing and duration 


| NFE per cent FE percent | Sig. | 
| What are the intended daily school hours? a a a | ane | 
| morning 88(112) | 100(86) | | 
| afternoon 12 (15) | 0 | 
| What are the intended number of school days in a year? | | - | 
i below 250 24 (30) | 76 (60) | 
| 250 to 275 9 (11) | 19(15) 
| 276 to 300 27 (33) | 2 (2) | 
| more than 300 40 (50) | 2 (2) | 
| What are the actual number of school days in a year? | | ri 
. below 250 25 (31) | 77 (58) | 
250 to 275 14 (14) | 21 (16) | 
276 to 300 31(39) 0 | 
| more than 300 32 (40) | 1 (1) | 
. How many days are there for annual holidays? | alti 
| below 50 g(t) | 1210) 
| 50 to 100 73 (90) | 16 (13) | 
| more than 100 18(23) | 71(67) 


Location of schools and proximity of government schools to NFE schools 


The work of the NGOs in this sample is primarily rural and this is illustrated in Table 5. The 
rural or semi-rural location of most FE schools reflects the sampling criterion of “reasonable 


proximity to an NFE school”. 


Table 5: School location 


FE percent : Sig. | 
(n) 


66 (59) 


: NFE per cent 
(n) 


Located ... in a rural area 79 (105) 


i 
2 
i 
i 
: 


in a semi-urban area . 13 (18) 24 (22) ns 

i in an urban area | 8(10) 10 (9) | ns 

| If located in a rural area, | : | | | 
| (i) approximate distance (miles) from district headquarters | : ns | 
| up to 5 miles | 22 (27) 26(21) | | 
| 5-10 miles _13:(16) 1312) | | 
| 10-20 miles | 14 (17) 7 (6) | | 
| more than 20 miles | 49 (60) | 53 (48) | | 
| (ii) is the village accessible by public transport? per | 72 (96) | 66 (61) ns | 
centyes : il | 


ea 


One important reason given by some NGOs for 
availability of government schooling in the area, 
raises questions about t 
girls or mixed school, in the area. 


The immediate interpretation of these data, 
therefore the NFE school may not be necessary, 


establishing NFE schools is the lack of 
particularly for girls. The panel below 
his claim. In most cases, there is a government school, and often a 


namely that alternative schooling is available and 
does need to be questioned for at least two 
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on whether the government schools were operational 
d in this evaluation were not); (ii) the “Community 


how that many parents do not regard government 
ive clear and consistent reasons for 


reasons: (i) data were not obtained 
(and a substantial number observe 
Member’ data in this evaluation s 
schooling as acceptable, particularly for girls, and they g 


this judgement. 


| For NFE schools 


Seventy per cent said there is a government school in the area, and 


AT Satire 


where there is a government school in the area: 
* 51per cent said there is a school for girls, 14per cent said there is a mixed school, and 
34per cent said there is a boys school; 


* 56per cent are within half a kilometre, 15per cent at a distance of half to one and a 
half kilometres, 15per cent between one and a half and three kilometres, and 13per 


cent are more than three kilometres distant. 


¢ 99per cent said there is no private school in the area. 


* 94per cent indicated that this "was not a PMLC-supported school" [in fact, many 
more than this are supported through PMLC]. 


School buildings 


Government schools are normally a separate building owned by the government. In 
contrast, and reflecting the large number of home schools in the sample, NFE schools are 
much more likely to be part of a house and to be owned by the teacher, her family or another 
community member. 


Although many NFE schools are constructed from materials which are not long-term and 
which require considerable maintenance, it is also the case that about half of the NFE schools 
are constructed from brick and can presumably be regarded as potentially permanent 
arrangements. 


Table 6: The school building 


> - —rereereereeens os 


| NFE per cent | FE per cent Sig. 


_ The school building is: | = 
a room (or rooms) in a house | 44 (56) | 3 (3) | 
a verandah or other open area | to Cl) | 6 (6) 
a separate building —— 41(52) 9083) 
other | 2 (3) | 0 

_ Who owns the building in which the school is located? | | | a 
the community | 16 (21) | 6 (6) | 
the teacher | 3960) | 2) 
a community member (not the teacher) | 26 (34) 10 (9) 
the government | 10 (13) . 79 (73) 
the NGO Leaky Qi@perticod 0 
other | 5 (7) | 2 (2) 

Is it constructed from? kachi | | . 
| | 39051) | 9) | 


thatch ) ) 
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brick 48 (62) 83 (76) 
other 3 (4) 2 (2) 


School facilities 


There are relatively few differences in basic facilities between NFE and FE schools, perhaps 
the most notable exception being that NFE schools are more likely to have electricity 
connected and to have fans in the classroom. 


More important than differences, however, is the substantial proportion of both types of 
schools which lack drinking water, do not have electricity connected, do not have fans, and 
do not have latrines. Large numbers of children, therefore, lack what might be considered 
basic amenities in the school. 


Table 7: School facilities 


NFE 
per cent yes 


(n) 
78 (104) 
73 (97) 


FE 
per cent yes 
(n) 


62 (57) 
72 (66) 


Does the school have a boundary wall? 


Does the school have an open space around it where children can 
play? 


Is drinking water available at the school? 62 (82) 
57 (76) 
88 (67) 
82 (109) 
42 (56) 
41 (54) 
80 (43) 


49 (45) 
36 (33) 
79 (26) 
80 (74) 
26 (24) 
39 (36) 
61 (22) 


Is electricity connected? 


If yes, is the electricity operating? 


Is there adequate natural light in the classroom? 


Are there fans in the classroom? 


Is there a latrine at the school? 


If yes, is the latrine suitable for girls? 


The classroom(s) 


In part because of the number of home schools, most NFE schools are one room, while most 
government schools have two or more rooms. 


It is unfortunate that about one quarter of both NFE and FE classrooms appear ‘neglected’. 
Moreover, one fifth of NFE schools and two-fifths of government classrooms do not have 
sufficient space for children to write. Many fewer NFE schools have a ‘stick’ in the classroom 
which may be an indication of the less harsh treatment of children referred to in the 


community data. 


Most schools do not have teaching kit boxes or storage cupboards, although NFE schools are 
more likely to have them than FE schools. Most teachers do not have a supply of 
teaching/learning aids, especially in government schools. 


Taken overall, while NFE classrooms are more likely than FE schools to have and use 
teaching and learning resources, and to display educational material around the room, there 
are substantial numbers of both types of schools where this basic ‘educational environment 


dimension is absent. 
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Table 8: The classroom(s)/teaching area 


How many classrooms does the school have? 


one 
two 
three 


four of more 


(If there is more than one classroom, responses below are for 
the class which contains class 2 children] 


Does the general appearance of the classroom indicate that it is, 
well kept 
moderately well kept 
neglected 
The classroom has .. chair for teacher 
| table for teacher 
chalkboard 
mats for children 
benches/chairs for children 
desks/tables for children 
teaching-kit box 


cupboards or storage shelf 


Do children have sufficient space for writing? per cent yes 
Was anything written on the blackboard? per cent yes 
Was there a stick in the classroom? per cent yes 


Are there posters and charts on the walls? 
Many 
Some 
None 

If yes, are they 

text only 
pictures only 
text with pictures 

Is children’s work displayed (e.g. on the walls)? per cent yes 

Does the teacher have a supply of teaching/learning aids? 
yes, a fairly large supply 
yes, a small supply 
no 

If yes, (1) main kind of aids? 
teacher guide 
flash cards or similar 
teacher's kit 
(ii) WhO provided the aids? 

NGO 
Government 
made by teacher 


made by children 


NFE percent FE percent | 


77 (92) 
18 (22) 
2 (3) 
1 (1) 


16 (19) 
60 (72) 
24 (29) 
97 (116) 
87 (104) 
97 (116) 
63 (76) 
12 (14) 
39 (47) 
32 (38) 
46 (55) 
80 (93) 
60 (80) 
23 (28) 


30 (36) 
45 (55) 
25 (30) 


5 (5) 
7 (6) 
88 (80) 
29 (34) 


5 (6) 
36 (44) 
59 (71) 


17( 8) 
73 (35) 
19 (5) 


38 (19) 
8 (4) 
8 (4) 


Sek! nl ae eee 


25 (19) 
35 (27) 
16 (12) 
24 (18) 


16 (12) 
58 (43) 
26 (19) 
92 (67) 
82 (60) 
85 (62) 
37 (27) 
5 (4) 
48 (35) 
8 (6) 
23 (17) 
60 (42) 
43 (40) 
46 (33) 


7 (5) 
39 (28) 
54 (39) 


22 (8) 
20 (7) 
57 (20) 
14 (10) 


3 (2) 
18 (13) 
79 (58) 


33 (4) 
50 (6) 
8 (1) 


Sig. 


** 


ns 


** 


= 


=* 


* 


UNICEF | 36 (18) | 0 


= 


| 
| | | 
| Other | 6(3) 0 | | 
) (iii) does it appear that teaching/learning aids | | | 
| are used in teaching and learning? ) | | 
| | | 
| yes 70 (35) 53 (8) | : | 
not sure |} 22(11) 20(3) | 
| no 84) 27 (4) | 
ent SA ER te AR NRC pina ees allan tata: eetmeectie, MER ete ies, tiem. 8... aerate 


Basic costs 


One third of NFE schools do require a uniform, compared to about half the FE schools. This 
is not necessarily an extra expense for NFE as, for example, MMBMT children use the 
uniform as their daily out-of-school clothing as well. 


Data indicate that nearly one third of government schools charge fees (although a large 
number of the government schools did not answer this question). Fee levels are typically 
below 5 rupees a month. 


Costs of books are generally born by parents in the FE system, whereas parents in NFE are 
more likely to share costs if they are required to contribute at all for books. 


Table 9: School requirements and costs 


a esanssesan ns pas iat A RSNA A EE 


/ i 
| NFE per cent 


—— 
FE per cent | Sig. | 
‘an 


payments 


ee | aa pare 

Is school uniform compulsory? per cent yes 32 (42) 53 (49) = 

/ Does the school charge fees? per cent yes | 48 (64) 29 (27) rt 
. If yes, how many rupees per month? less than 5 80 (56) 87 (26) 
6-10 | 18 (12) 6 (2) 
11-20 2 (2) 3 (1) 
21-50 | 0 3 (1) 

| Textbooks and/or notebooks are purchased by Parents | 54* (72) 80 (72) Kid 
NGO 33 (44) 1) 
| UNICEF | 31 (41) 1 (1) 
Government | 12 (16) 14 (13) 
| Other/unknown 0 4 (4) 

L 


NFE percentages add to more than 100per cent because of shared 


eemnneensseneunamenenerenennn sustspevensnnnutnpeauennscoanennaseneannesmeenssaneunen 
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The teachers 


Reflecting the policy and preference of many NGOs and communities, far more teachers are 
female in the NFE than FE schools. There is no substantial difference, however, in whether 
the teacher is local to the village or community. This finding can be considered unexpected, 
given that non-local government teachers are frequently cited as a reason for community 
preference for NFE schools. However, there is a reason why the finding may be less clear 
than the data initially suggest; the term ‘local’ is imprecise, and anecdotal evidence suggests 
that communities interpret ‘local’ in a more immediate sense than government teachers who 
regard local as including adjacent or nearby villages, or the general commuting area. (As 
with much of the FE data, it is also necessary to be cautious in interpreting data when, as in 


-response to the question. 
this case, there Is a substantial amount of non-resp q ) " 


FE teachers are more highly qualified than NFE teachers. Consistent with most NGO 
recruitment practice, most NFE teachers are qualified at Matriculation or Middle Pass level. 
However, two-thirds of the NFE teachers have undertaken further training, usually of one to 
two weeks duration and conducted by the NGO. A small number of FE teachers say they 
have undertaken further training (again, non-response to this question is large). 


Predictable differences are apparent with respect to: (i) teaching experience, which is much 
less for NFE teachers; and (ii) the very large difference in pay received by teachers. On 
average, NFE teachers receive about one-third of the income of government teachers. 


Table 10: The teacher [The questions below are answered for a teacher whose class contains class 2 children] 


NFE percent | FE percent Sig. 
(n) (n) 


' 
: 
i 
: 
i 
r 
: 
: 
: 


Aahanae wena 


Number and sex-of teacher appointed to the school 


female none 22 (29) 67 (62) an 
one 71 (95) 2 (2) 
2 or more 7 (9) 30 (28) 
male none 86 (114) 53 (49) is 
| one 11 (15) 5 (5) 
| 2 or more 4 (4) 41 (38) 
: Is the teacher local (to the village or community)? per 68 (78) 60 (43) ns 


cent yes 


Who recruited the teacher? 


Has the teacher undertaken additional training? 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
: the NGO 46 (56) 0 | 
| the community itself 20 (25) 0 : 
| the NGO and the community together 13 (16) 0 
| the government 11 (14) 100 (73) | 
| other 12 (15) 0 | 
| Highest qualification of the teacher - | 
| less than Middle pass 7 (9) 0 | 
| Middle pass 16 (19) 0 | 
_ Matriculation 44 (54) 11 (8) ) 
| Matriculation plus PTC 15 (18) 37 (27) | 
Intermediate | 11 (14) 1 (1) 
Intermediate with PTC 2 (3) 1 (1) 
higher level of qualification 4 (5) 23 (16) 


per cent yes 66 (77) 42 (28) t 
If yes, (i) how long was this for? 
less than a week 25 (18) 8 (2) Ss 
1 to 2 weeks 56 (41) 20 (5) 
3 to 4 weeks 11 (8) 48 (12) 
more than 4 weeks 8 (6) 24 (6) 


If yes, (ii) how organised the training? 


Iocan nee teen eee ee tenneeereeceteete, 


NGO 65 (51) 3 (1) 

government 15 (12) 86 (25) 
t 

other 20 (16) 10 (3) 


_Length of teaching experience 


70 


NFE per cent 
(n) 


14 (14) 
40 (40) 
38 (38) 
4 (4) 
4 (4) 


FE percent | 
(n) 
0 


5 (3) 
13 (8) 
56 (35) 
26 (16) 


less than a year 


1 or 2 years 


3 to 5 years 


6 to 10 years 


more than 10 years 


How many rupees is the teacher paid each month? 


Up to 700 

701 to 1000 
1001 to 2000 
more than 2000 


59 (70) 
24 (29) 
2 (3) 

14 (17) 


0 
0 
15 (10) 
85 (58) 


Who pays the teacher's salary? [Responses include 
whole or part payment] 


NGO 
community 


UNICEF 


60 (74) 
10 (13) 
20 (25) 
10 (12) 


government 


70 (100) 


The curriculum , student progression and class 5 assessment 


Most schools in the sample are multigrade and almost all use the government curriculum 
(textbooks). 


In contrast to the situation described in interviews by some NGOs, the large majority of 
children in NFE schools (as well as in FE schools) are reported as having the books which 
they need for their present class. 


A characteristic of most NFE schools is that they compress the normal five year primary 
curriculum into less than four years, and often about three years. This needs to be seen in the 
context of the previously reported data that NFE schools normally operate considerably 
more days each year than government schools. 


About half of the NFE schools have had delays in completing curriculum, but this figure is 
much higher again for FE schools. For NFE schools, an important reason is delay in receiving 
textbooks, but equally important are adjustments to take into account children’s needs for 
more time to learn. Absenteeism of children is a factor in delays for over a quarter of NFE 
and FE children. 


Table 11: The curriculum (textbook used) and student progression 


NFE percent | FE percent cS 
(n) (n) 


is this a multigrade school? per cent yes 73 (88) 73 (52) 
99 (121) 97 (71) 


Is the government primary school curriculum (textbooks) used? per cent yes 


Do children have the books which are needed for their present class? 
per cent yes 


85 (104) 87 (62) 


How many years does it take to complete the five primary classes? 
25 (27) 


38 (40) 
33 (35) 


less than 3 


3to4 


5 years 
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4 (4) 30 (21) 


more than 5 


| Have there been delays in completing the five primary classes? percent 52 (54) 82 (58) 


yes 


lf yes, what are the main reasons for the delay? 


37 (22) 


absenteeism of children 24 (14) 
other 2 (1) : 7 (4) 


| textbooks not available | 34 (20) / 17 (10) | 

| absence of teacher 0 | 2 (1) | 
school closed for some time 2 (1) | 0 

children needed more time to learn 38 (22) | 37 (22) | 

| 


renee terete 


There are provincial (between and within) differences in policy and practice with respect to 
end-of-primary schooling examinations, including some differences on the necessity to take 
standardised examinations and on who sets and marks the examination. This partly explains 
why a number of government schools (and a larger number of NFE schools) take “their own 


examination” (Table 12). 


Many of the NFE schools have not yet had children in class 5 and did not answer this 
question. Of those that did, the “government examination” is taken by most, although it is 
not clear what this means, given that in most cases the examination is set and marked by the 
(head) teacher and/or NGO. 


While not apparent from the present data, a significant issue identified by NGOs is obtaining 
equivalency for children to proceed into the government middle schooling system. Table 11 
does indicate that many NFE schools see continuation into the government system as 
difficult for reasons of cost and distance. This finding applies, however, to an even greater 
extent to children in the government system. 


Particularly for children in rural areas, issues of equivalency, cost and distance help explain 
the desire of a number of NGOs and community members to extend their primary NFE 
_ schooling into middle schooling. 


Table 12: Assessment and school completion 


{ 
| NFE percent | FE percent Sig. 
(n) (n) 


For children who are completing school, what final test do they take? ae 


| 

| the government class 5 examination 65 (51) 83 (58) 
| own school examination 27 (21) 16 (11) 
| no examinations held yet 8 (6) 16 (11) 


Who sets the class 5 examination? 


Lh 


the government 41 (28) 72 (50) 
the head teacher 34 (23) 27 (19) 
/ 
| the NGO 25 (17) 0 
! 


Who marks the class 5 examination? 


= 


the government 41 (28) 70 (48) 
the head teacher 35 (24) 30 (21) 
the NGO 23 (16) 


What percentage of children pass the class 5 examination? 


: 
| 75per cent or less 21 (10) 


Tre SWORON TF IVENNEE ET EEN NOE UEDEE EE WTT LYvT HSCTEseTERE NE: Severe Ne CeRWEE SeNrNYEEeNeR Her eHNE 
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: 


ssn naeeetnamuemnemeaeamemenmemmnen 


ee 


76-95 per cent | 28(13) | 48 (33) 
over 95per cent 51 (24) | 42 (29) | 
Are there any barriers or difficulties for children who wish to continue | | 
into the government school system (e.g. costs, distance, unsuitable 
school)? 60 (61) 53 (38) | ns 
per cent | 
yes | 
lf yes, what are the main reasons | 
Costs 67 (41) | 74 (28) 
Distance 72 (44) | 92 (35) 
* _Unsuitability of school orteacher | M8 (11) | 104) 


Enrolment and retention 


Non-formal education is often regarded as an interim measure prior to provision of 
education through the government system. It is also often regarded as a ‘catch-up’ or 
second-chance education for older children. Data from the present study (both Inventory 
data and NGO Interviews) show that while NFE may serve these objectives, it is also an 
alternative form of education for normal age children. 


A large majority of children in this sample are of normal school age, or within a year or two, 
when they begin at their NFE school. 


A substantial majority of schools report that below school age brothers and sisters sometimes 
attend both the NFE and the FE schools. This is frequently a source of over-crowding in 
schools. It also appears to be one of the sources of inaccuracy in enrolment statistics 
(particularly in the Gross Enrolment Ratio). The attendance of below school age children 
invites the question of whether schools do, or should, make provision for these children other 
than as a child-minding service. As yet, early childhood education receives little or no 


attention. 
NFE percent ; FE percent | se | 
(n) (n) 


x 


Table 13: Age at enrolment 


How old are most children when they begin school? 


6 or less 42 (50) 81 (58) 


7 to 8 31 (37) 4 (3) 
9 to 11 7 (8) 1 (1) 
over 11 21 (25) 14 (10) 


Do brothers and sisters who are below school age 


sometimes attend the school? per cent yes 62 (76) 72 (52) 


The table below shows the number and enrolment ranges of NFE schools in this sample from 
1992 to 1996. Data are not reported from government (FE) schools since data were clearly 
unreliable and were able to be provided for less than half the schools in the sample. NFE 
data also cannot be considered complete; in part because collection teams report that the 
figures in this table are based on only estimates in 24per cent of cases and on school records 
in the remaining 76per cent. Nevertheless, the table does show the substantial recent 
expansion of NFE schools as well as the concentration of enrolment in the 17 to 50 children 


range. 
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Table 14: Year in which NFE schools in the sample were operating, with enrolment ranges 


Up to 16 children 17 to 30 children 31 to 50 children 51 to 100 children 
‘o02 | _1scnoo! | _10schoos | _tschool__| schoo 
7 schools 4 schools 


1903 | schoo | 20 schools _ 
1904 “[ saschoots | 12achoois | schools _ 


7 schools 
1905 | 14schoos | _4schools__|__24schools_|__13 school 
1996 aa ee 48 schools 33 schools 16 schools 


Four further questions were asked in the Inventory on enrolment at each class level, on 
repetition and drop-out rates, and on the number of children at school. While these are 
important questions which appear straightforward, there were difficulties and ambiguities in 
data collection to such an extent that the data are not regarded as sufficiently reliable to 
report. Principal problems were: lack of consolidated records in some schools, particularly 
on repetition and drop-out; difficulty in conceptualising and estimating repetition and drop- 
out in a context where class level is not always discrete, promotion is not necessarily linked 
to cohorts, and where some children were intermittent attenders; interpretation of enrolment 
as including the ‘target’ cohort only in some cohort-cycle schools, while others included all 
children attending (including those below school age). While data collection teams in 
different provinces attempted to be consistent among themselves, there is inconsistency in 
criteria and quality of data reported across provinces. 


Based on teacher estimates, the percentage of absenteeism is significantly lower in NFE 
schools than FE schools. The rate of absenteeism from FE schools would be higher again if 
‘compulsory absenteeism’ were included; that is, the number of children unable to attend 
because their school was closed during normal operating hours, and had been closed for 


some time. 


Table 15: Absenteeism of children 


NFE per cent 
(n) 


FE per cent 
(n) 


| What percentage of children are absent on an average day? 


up to 5per cent 47 (55) | 28 (18) 
27(32) | 34(22) 
11-20per cent 13 (15) | 23 (15) 


21-30per cent 9 (11) 


3 (4) 


9 (6) 
6 (4) 


| 
| 
i 
| 6-10per cent 
i 


31per cent or more 


The school leaver data reported in Table 16 must be regarded as unreliable, or at least 


unrepresentative, because of the number of NFE schools which are recently established and 
which have not yet had cohorts reach class 5. 


Table 16: School leavers 


NFE percent | FE percent | Sig. 
(n) 


Have any children continued their education 
somewhere else after leaving this school? 


per cent yes 44 (52) 
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At what grade level do most leave this school? 


Kachi 12 (6) 
Class 1 17 (8) 
class 2 12 (6) 
Class 3 17 (8) 
class 4 


2 (1) 
38 (18) 


class 5 
What kind of school do they go to after leaving? 


government primary 


42 (22) 
middle school 31 (16) 


14 (8) 
48 (28) 
15 (9) 
22 (13) 


private school 4 (2) 
other - unspecified 23 (12) 


Table 17 shows that in teachers’ opinions, the very large majority of NFE children would not 
be attending school at all without the NFE school, while conversely, most FE children would 
be going to another school. These data appear to affirm concerns expressed by community 
members about the acceptability of government schools, particularly since data earlier in this 
chapter indicates that in many cases a government school, and often a girls or mixed school, 
is available within reasonably proximity of the NFE school. 


Almost all FE teachers see their school continuing ‘in much the same way’ in the future. The 
very large majority of NFE teachers also have this belief, while small numbers see the school 


as phasing out or transferring to the government system. 


Table 17: The significance of the school for children, and the future of the school 


NFE percent | FE percent 
(n) (n) 


42 (29) 


Sig. 


Jamneneeges noenns: 


(i) What would the children be doing without this school? 


covereucyyoescorescenccoucouns ore 


not attending school per cent 83 (102) 


yes 


yes 


| 

going to another school per cent 17 (21) 58 (40) 

yes 

(ii) What is the likely future for the school? | 
it will continue in much the same way per cent 81 (100) 94 (63) | * 

{ 


it will phase out per cent 10 (12) 


yes 
1 (1) . 


it will transfer to the government system per cent 
yes 


Fcc eT TSN 


Monitoring 


Almost all NFE, and most FE, schools keep daily attendance records (although as indicated 
above, these are not necessarily available in consolidated form over time). Only about half 
said that they keep records on student achievement. The relatively large number of FE 
schools which have stock registers presumably results from this area being identified in 
interviews with regional education officials as one which is checked during visits. 
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Table 18: School records 
NFE per cent | 


FE percent Sig. | 


| What school records are kept? | | | 

| daily attendance recorded | 93 (124) | 80 (74) ) ’ | 
school funds 28 (38) | 31 (30) , ns 
visitors book | 36(48) | 29(27) ns 
VEC/SMC/PTA meetings record | 34(46) = 19(18) , 
student achievement | 45 (60) | 49 (45) ns 
stock register | 27(96) | Sees) | ™ | 


Table 19 shows that most NFE schools are visited by the NGO monthly or more often, and 
this is considerably more frequent that the visits paid by government representatives to 
government schools. Visits by government officials to NFE schools do take place, but 


infrequently. 


Where visits do take place, the principal purposes are similar for both NFE and FE schools: 
testing children’s learning and monitoring records such as attendance by teachers and 
children. It should be noted that other data in this evaluation report, particularly from 
regional government officials, suggest that testing children’s learning is superficial and 
unsystematic. 


These accountability purposes of monitoring are far more frequently nominated than 


purposes associated with the improvement of quality or the identificati 
problems. quality entification of needs or 
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Table 19: Monitoring visits 


|NFE percent FE percent Sig 


_ How often is the school visited by the NGO or government i Fane | a 
_ representative (such as the DEO or Learning Coordinator? : 
. by NGO representative | | 
weekly | 19 (20) na . 
monthly | 57 (61) | na 
every few months | 21 (22) | na 
once a year | 4 (3) | na 
by government representative | | 
weekly | 1 (1) 9 (4) ; 
monthly | 28 (5) | 34 (22) 
every few months | 28 (5) | 28 (18) 
once a year . 33 (6) 18 (28) 
_ What are the main purposes of these visits?" | | 
monitoring records such as children's attendance 65 (68) | 74 (46) . - 
testing children’s learning — | 79 (82) | 87 (54) 
monitoring records such as teacher's attendance | 65 (67) 84 (52) 
monitoring assessment and children’s progress | 67 (70) } 75 (45) 
assisting the teacher to improve teaching and learning | 32 (32) | 33 (20) 
meeting with community representatives | 35 (36) | 23 (14) 
checking on use of resources | 21 (21) 17 (10) 
identifying needs or problems to be addressed | 38 (38) 25 (15) 


*Eor NFE schools, data refer to visits from NGOs; for FE 
schools, 
_ data refer to visits from government representatives 
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Community and parent participation 


Data in, this section report on community and parent participation from the teacher's 
perspective. 


Although data are reported from the FE schools, the number of respondents is small. Most 
FE teachers did not have experience of school-community organisations. It 1s apparent, 
however, that most FE teachers who do have experience of school-community organisations 
report positively on criteria such as impact on improving education and increasing 
enrolment and retention for both boys and girls. 


During data gathering, it became apparent that using specific names of school-community 
organisations, such as VEC, WVEC or SMC, were confusing and the question on this has 
been deleted. The questions in Table 20 refer to “VEC or equivalent” and data gatherers 
were asked to re-phrase this to suit locally used names, if need be. 


As expected, the large majority of NFE schools (but a small minority of FE schools) have 


school-community organisations. 


There was some confusion and uncertainty over the distinction in the questions below in 
Table 20 between women as members of the school-community organisation and whether 
there is a separate women’s committee. Nevertheless, it is apparent that a majority, and 


probably a large majority of school-community organisations have female representation 
¢ / ¢ , 
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| Is there a Village Education Committee or other 


j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The views of NFE teachers on sch 


ool-community organisations and community participation 


are summarised below. 


ard the VEC (or equivalent) as having helped to establish the 


Most NFE teachers reg “improving education for 


school, and a large majority believe that the work of the VEC is 
children”. 

A large majority of teachers believe that the work of the VEC has resulted in increased 
enrolment and retention for girls, with about half believing this has been a moderate 
increase and a somewhat smaller number believing it has been a large increase. 


A large majority of teachers believe that community participation has increased since the 
VEC began, and half of these believe community participation has “increased greatly”. 


The principal contributions of the VEC have been getting parents to send their children 
to school, followed by monitoring of teaching and learning. These contributions are 
rated much more highly than contributions of resources and maintenance, a similar 


pattern to findings from the ‘Community Interviews’. 


Most teachers say that VEC members often visit the school and this is usually at their 
own initiative. 

School visits by the VEC are primarily undertaken to discuss quality of teaching and 
learning, followed by teaching and learning resources. Teacher and children’s 
attendance is discussed. Considerably less discussion focuses on resourcing and 
maintenance issues. 


In contrast to the VEC members, teachers say that most parents visit the school “rarely” 
(although nearly one third do so “often”). Parent visits are most likely to be initiated by 
the teacher, followed by the mother, and much less frequently by the father. 


When parents do visit, the most common topics for discussion are admission of a child, 
quality of teaching and learning, teaching and learning resources, followed by teacher 
and children’s attendance. Physical resources and maintenance issues are of minor 
importance. 


Table 20: The school-community organisation 


NFE percent | FE percent Sig. | 
ge (n) (n) : 


Lod 


community/parent 


organisation associated with this school? 
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| 
i : 
yes 86 (106) 31 (21) | 
it has closed down 4 (5) 10 (7) 
no 10 (12) 58 (39) 
The following questions report data only from the 106 NFE and 
| 21 FE schools which have community/parent organisations 
Are both women and men members of the VEC (or equivalent)? 
per cent yes 58 (61) 9 (2) - 
Is there a separate Women's VEC (or equivalent)? 
per cent yes a0 (57) 24 (5) 7. 
In what year did the VEC (or equivalent) begin? . 
1992 or before 11 (10) 0 
1993 16 (16) 0 
1994 24 (24) 5 (1) 
1995 36 (36) 32 (6) 
a ET SGI i hes ote 


(n) (n) 


Did the VEC help establish the school? 74 (78) 32 (6) 


per cent yes 
Are VEC records kept (e.g. of meetings and decisions)? 


per cent yes 


49 (52) 67 (14) 


How often are meetings held (number each year)? 


not held 
1to3 
4to8 
9 to 20 


5 (5) 

22 (23) 
17 (18) 
43 (44) 
13 (13) 


20 (4) 
25 (5) 
15 (3) 
30 (6) 
10 (2) 


over 20 


Approximately how many people attend VEC meetings 


4 or less 


5to9 


13 (13) 
38 (37) 
48 (47) 


11 (2) 
67 (12) 
22 (4) 


10 or more 


Table 21: Impact of the school-community organisation 


(n) (n) 


In the teacher's opinion, is the work of the VEC (or equivalent) improving 
education for children? 
per cent yes 


85 (87) 74 (14) 


In the teacher's opinion, has the VEC (or equivalent) made a difference in 
getting girls and boys to come to school and stay longer at school? 


(i) Getting more children to come to school 
18 (19) 
49 (51) 
33 (34) 


For girls no 
some increase 


a large increase 


41 (9) 
45 (10) 
14 (3) 


For boys no 
some increase 


a large increase 


(ii) Getting more children to stay longer at school 


For girls no 21 (22) 

| some increase 52 (54) 
a large increase 26 (27) 

| For boys no 52 (11) 


43 (9) 
5 (1) 


some increase 


a large increase 


Since the VEC (or equivalent) began, has community participation in the 
school, 
42 (41) 


39 (38) 
16 (16) 
2 (2) 


increased greatly 
increased slightly 
remained about the same 


decreased 


In the opinion of the teacher, what are the main contributions which the 


VEC has made to the school? 


provision of equipment 
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contributing money 


maintaining school property and surroundings 


reducing vandalism 
making visits to monitor the school 


increasing teacher attendance 


monitoring quality of teaching and learning 


encouraging parents to send their children to the school 


establishing good relationships with the government system 


Table 22: Contact with the school 


(n) 
T2ANZ) 
13 (13) 
14: 474) 

~ 29 (29) 
16 (16) 
45 (46) 
73 (72) 
T1400) 


NFE percent | 


If there is a VEC (or equivalent), do members of it visit the school? 


If yes, 


(i) is this 


(ii) who initiates this contact? 


per cent 
yes 
often 
sometimes | 
rarely 


the teacher 
VEC 


other 


(iii) what are the usual matters/topics discussed? 


repairs/maintenance 


general school operation 


physical resources, such as building and equipment ) 


teaching and learning resources, such as books 


quality of teaching and learning 


assessment and results 


children's homework 


teacher attendance/absenteeism 


children's attendance/absenteeism 


behaviour issues 


_ Do parents, other than VEC members (or equivalent), visit the school? 
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If yes, 


per cent 
yes 
(i) is this, _ often | 
sometimes | 
rarely | 
(li) who initiates this contact? teacher 
father 
mother - 
(ii) what are the usual matters/topics discussed? | 
repairs/maintenance . 


_........ general school operation 


sovverercomercopveree sreeversesscentintpenpsencer+ser oe 


tata nana tentaetatttemeeeee en Se 


80 (99) 


69 (69) 
14 (14) 
17(17) 
16 (16) 
62 (62) 
21 (21) 


23 (23) 
26 (26) 
21 (21) 
77 (76) 
87 (86) 
52 (52) 
16 (16) 
67 (66) 
52 (52) 
38 (37) 


88 (107) 


30 (32) 
15 (15) 
55 (58) 
46 (49) 
15 (16) 
35 (38) 


10 (11) 


Ls Mar 


(n) 
5 (1) 
14 (3) 
5 (1) 
24 (5) 

0 
24 (5) 
29 (6) 
0 (0) 


FE percent © 


38 (25) 


48 (12) 
12 (3) 
40 (10) 
30 (7) 
43 (10) 
26 (6) 


58 (14) 
40 (10) 
52 (13) 
64 (16) 
77 (20) 
68 (17) 
24 (6) 
44 (11) 
52 (13) 
36 (9) 


86 (56) 


23 (12) 
12 (6) 
64 (35) 
49 (27) 
36 (20) 
13 (7) 


| NFE percent . FE percent 


satiation aeshoestarinensneses cote ea 


oreo 


i 
' 
; 


; 


Sig. 


Sig. 


=* 


ns 


= 


ns 


ns 


Aad 


ns 


a NS 


pavers pee teste cotcay 


emcee coneners seat so mphemd i 


physical resources, such as building and equipment | 


teaching and learning resources, such as books 
admission of child 

quality of teaching and learning 

assessment and results 

children's homework 

teacher attendance/absenteeism 

children's attendance/absenteeism 


behaviour issues 


NFE percent FE percent 


(n) 

7 (7) 
55 (58) 
68 (73) 
67 (72) 
30 (32) 
12 (13) 
57 (61) 
42 (45) 
12 (12) 


(n) 

7 (4) 
45 (25 
61 (34) 
68 (38) 
27 (15) 

9 (5) 
55 (31) 
39 (22) 


a I en ia aa in all asda 
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5. Data from 'Community interviews' 


This section of the report presents and discusses data from meee ea ef = aarti 
isati ho ciated with non-formal education initiatives. 

organisations and/or parents who are asso | sie a 

These data extend the information obtained from the 'School ‘Inventory' by obtaining more 


detailed and qualitative observations from community members. 


As described in section 2 of this report, each of the seven NGOs nominated a su b-sample of 
schools which are considered representative of their 'best practice’. The community sie 
this chapter are taken from these schools. Consequently, the data do not necessari y 
represent community views from the full range of NFE schools but should represent some o 
the better examples of community participation and involvement. 


Data are presented in four sections. 


Sampling and data collection 

The school-community organisations 
Community attitudes towards schooling 
Comparison of NFE and government schools 


ie 


Sampling and data collection 
The interview sample 


For each of the 28 case study schools, interviews were conducted with parents (n=123) and 
members of school-community organisations (n=108) such as Village Education 
Committees. Most members of school-community organisations are of course also parents. 
In the analyses in this section, data are reported separately for 'parents' and 'members'. This 
allows comparison between those in the school community who have a role and 
responsibility for the school with those who are not formally associated with a school 
community organisation. 


* Interviews were conducted on an individual rather than a group basis. 


* Both parents and members were interviewed on an ‘opportunity sample' basis. This 
biases the sample towards persons who were not working outside the village on the day 
of the interview, although some interviews were conducted with people working nearby, 
for example in the fields. 


° Interviewers were asked to ensure that both males and females were interviewed. For 


parents, 61per cent were male and 39per cent female; for members, 51 per cent were 
male and 49 per cent female. 7 


* Largely in order to achieve gender balance in the sample, WVECs and SMCs were over- 
represented in the ‘members’ sample and VECs were under-represented. Specifically: 


37per cent of the members belonged to WVECs but only 18per cent of schools had 
WVECs; 


aA a8 cent of the members belonged to SMCs but only 7per cent of schools had 

: S; ; 

43 per cent of the members belonged to VECs but 74per cent of schools had VECs 
(and 20per cent of VECs had both male and female membership). 


Saar the schools represented through parent/member interviews were home schools. 
Over 90 per cent were NFE schools, with the remainder being formal schools associated 


with Society in Balochistan. For the purposes of this evaluation, Society-associated 
schools are considered part of the NFE sample. 
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Table 1: Sample size by NGO 


BLCC MMBMT ALWS SGA KK | SPO 


Society Total 

Parent 18 16 | 18 pe 23. | 20 11 123 
Member — 29 / 8 (Ed VA SNR 10 108 
Total == 47 eee ee ee 21 231 


The interview schedule 


Appendix C.2 contains a copy of the Interview Schedule. A broad range of issues are 
addressed on attitudes towards schooling, and on satisfaction with current schooling 


provision. During training and pre-testing, the interviewers were asked to give particular 
attention in interviews to the following: 


(i) factors which affect whether community and parent participation will be successful 
and will make a positive contribution to the schoo! and children’s learning; 


(ii) | factors which assist in setting up community / parent organisations (such as VECs) 
and in maintaining their effectiveness over time; 


(iii) factors which need to be taken into account if community / parent organisations (such 
as VECs) are to be successful in the formal government system. 


Interpretation of data 


Several points need to be kept in mind regarding the validity and reliability of data reported 
in this chapter. 


¢ The methodology section of this report describes various factors which potentially affect 
the validity and reliability of data. These include: use of multiple data gathering teams, 
translation issues; variation in social and cultural constraints; and interpretation of closed 
and open-ended questions. 


* For these sorts of reasons, quantitative data in the tables below must be interpreted with 

care. For example, there are instances where more respondents elaborate on an answer 

- than the total of those who express agreement with the initial question. Often, such 

apparent anomalies reflect imprecision in language translation and communication 
rather than errors. 


© Notwithstanding such anomalies, it is the pattern of responses which is important, 
particularly when patterns are consistent across similar sets of items. 


Discussion of responses focuses primarily on these patterns. 


¢ Where appropriate, statistically significant differences between 'member' and ‘parent 
responses are reported in the right-hand 'Sig.' column. As in the Inventory chapter, chi- 
square is used to test for significant differences. A single asterisk (*) indicates a difference 
at the .05 level of significance, a double asterisk (**) indicates a difference at the .01 level. 


No significant difference is indicated by 'ns'. 


«Each table indicates whether data are based on closed or open-ended questions [C-E/O- 
EL Jtis reasonable to interpret responses to closed questions as (broadly) representative, 
pen-ended questions are indicative and may, for example, aid in the 
a obtained from closed questions or may suggest issues for further 
for significant differences is not reported for open-ended questions. 


while responses to 0 
interpretation of dat 
exploration. Testing 
¢ Finally, throughout this report, tables are presented as simply = ied be Ail ae 
a clearer focus on key findings and patterns In the data. However, ac reac si sie s to 
bear in mind that information which can be important, such as non-response rates to 
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data in 
particular questions, is not routinely reported (although it can be deduced from 


the tables). 


The school-community organisations 


According to both parents and members: 
the school-community organisation was primarily established by the NGO, with local 
community members also playing a substantial role; 


there was no (or an insignificant) role played in establishing the school-community 
organisation by politicians such as MNAs/MPAs or by local influentials such as a large 


The contribution and impact of the school 


It is apparent from Table 
parents regard the scho 
While this may be expec 
(non-member) parents 

notwithstanding the fact 
some parents are relativel 
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landowner or by government. 


According to members: 


over two-thirds of the school-community 
organisations played a role in establishing 
the school; 


more than half of the school-community 
organisations meet monthly or more often, 
and one third meet less than every two 
months; 


records are kept of meetings in 60per cent 
of the school-community organisations; 


the principal topics which school- 
community organisations discuss are 
improving teaching and learning, 
monitoring student progress and 
improving the physical facilities of the 
school; 


principal involvement relates to schooling 
quality, with only one-third of members 
indicating that they or their families 
contribute in other ways such as gifts or 
maintenance. 


According to parents: 


about half of the parents thought the 
school-community organisations 
played a role in establishing the school, 
and half said they did not know; 


most parents do not know how often 
the school-community organisation 
meets; 


a large majority of parents do not 
know if meeting records are kept; 


only a minority of parents expressed 
an opinion on topics discussed, but 
those who do gave similar responses to 
members. while also nominating 
teacher and children’s attendance as 
major topics; 


less than one fifth of parents say that 
they or their families contribute gifts or 
maintenance and repair work to the 
school . 


-community organisations 


2 that (apart from those who were unsure) almost all members and 
ol-community organisation as improving education for children. 
ted from members of such organisations, the similar response from 
is a clear endorsement of school-community organisations, 
that summary data above and some subsequent tables show that 
y less aware of specific contributions and activities. 


Table 2 [C-E] : Contribution of school-community organisation to education 


; 


Members Parents Sig 
per cent per cent 
| “i sa al is the work of the VEC (or equivalent) improving education for | 95 (62) 94 (88) ns 
children’ . 


Members of school-community organisations see their principal contribution as encouraging 
parents to send their children to school (Table 3). Table 4 shows that a large majority of 
members believe the school-community organisation has led to increased enrolment for girls. 
Parents acknowledge less effect on enrolment than do members, although it should be noted 


that a large number of parents indicated that they were unsure, rather than that they 
disagreed. 


It is apparent from these first tables, and reinforced in later data, that concerns about 
enrolling girls and about quality-related issues are of particular importance to both members 
and parents. Less important, though not unimportant, are contributions to the resourcing or 
physical situation of the schools. This contrasts with the views of many government officials 
(section 3.5) who saw the actual or potential role of parents as essentially resource-related 
and who commonly expressed negative comments on the capability and interest of parents in 
the educational program and its delivery. 


Table 3 [C-E]: Main contributions made to school by the school-community organisation 
_ Members | Parents | Sig. 
| per cent yes _ per cent yes 

Lie 2 ome wee ap tt oo ett aul baneinet~ 

- encouraging parents to send their children tothe school__|_68(74)___32 (40) 


nannnnnnnnennannenanncenent abe -eanbtDlOD OP AEODELON:LIOLS SLA. ACCC LOO. 


provision of equipment Oe ie sea) | SS 
28(30) 21026) ns 
p pilsgaany® Yaa tie 


niu PEMZB) anche toed Olntenhesto cg 


_ monitoring quality of teaching and learning 


_ maintaining school property and surroundings __ 


_making visits to monitor the schoo! _ 


anna RAAAAnAARAARO RARE ROR AAA bam 


| conttiatingméney! ns olging<s 10) viguow!) Ooi SCENE tat | 
' establishing good relationships with the government | 12 (13) 2(2) 7 F | 
Leen tt econ em] 
"reducing vandalism nn dais, agstedeompe’ (2) Smaliagy atl Vieiaidbne ieee 


Table 4 [C-E]: Impact of school-community organisation on children’s enrolment and retention 


peomrerrerysereeeen' eee eeeeeger eer 


erodinam 00 Ts Members | Parents. | Sig. | 
| --percent(n) © percent — . 
Getting more children to come to school : | : 
For girls No/unsure | 18 (19) | 52 (64) | = 
Some increase _ 37 (40) iro te? | | 
A large increase . 45 (49) / 14 (17) | | 
For boys No/unsure : | 82 (89) | 95 (117) | | 
) Some increase | 7 (8) | 2 (3) | | 
| A large increase 10 (11) | 2 (3) 
Getting more children to stay longer at school | | (% tw 
For girls No/unsure | 3 (3) | | 
$642) | 28420) 
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A large increase 50 (46) 


For boys - over 90 per cent of parents and 80per 


cent of members 
said they were unable to answer this 
question 


The fact that a school-community organisation exists does not necessarily mean that 
community participation has increased. Table 5 shows that a large majority of else 
believe community participation has increased, while about half the parents believe this, an 


many felt unable to comment. 


It is a general finding (often indicated by non-response rates) from the Comme, and 
Parent Interviews that substantial numbers of non-member parents are ‘unsure’, but not 
negative, about numerous aspects of the school-community organisation. It appears that 
there is considerable scope for more effective community-wide involvement and 


dissemination of activities. 
Table 5 [C-E]: Impact of the school-community organisation on community participation 


Members Parents 
per cent yes | per cent yes 
(n) (n) 
Community participation has, 


increased greatly 47 (42) 43 (28) 


remained about the same 


10 (9) 25 (16) 
2 (2) 0 


decreased 


H 
increased slightly | 41 (37) 32 (21) 
| 


Table 6 asks why the community became involved. Among the principal messages from this 
question are: if the school is of an acceptable quality, if children will be safe, and if schooling 
is affordable, then the community will become involved. There is a clear indication that 
parents value education, and that this will translate into sending girl children to school if 


safeguards are present and if support is given through, for example, an NGO and other 
community members. 


There is a common message which emerges from much of the data in this section. Parents 
reject schooling which is perceived as insensitive, either to the local context or the care and 
welfare of children, and which is poorly delivered by uncommitted people. It is not just the 
Provision of educational places which convinces many parents to send children, especially 
girls, to school. The quality of provision is just as important. For a large number of members 
and parents, the educational quality of programs associated with the NGOs in this evaluation 


is acceptable. As later tables show, this contrasts with views on much government 
education. 


Table 6 [O-E]: Reasons why the community became involved in the school 


Members Parents 
per cent (n) 

The educational standard was good so the community became involved 42 (42) 22 (22) 
With help from the NGO, the interest of the community was able to develop 33 (33) 21 (21) 
Cost is low, because there are no fees (or low fees) and books are free 22 (22) 31 (30) 
Being nearer, it is safe with a homely environment 25 (25) 27 (27) 
People want their children to be educated 15 (15) 16 (16) 
Because the community asked parents to allow their children SRS i 16 (16) 
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More opportunities for girls’ and women's education are needed 


18 (18) 8 ((8) 

_ The teachers are hard working 11 (11) 15 (15) 

. The community is concerned about the future of village children and want their 10 (10) 14 (14) 
children to be educated _ 


Substantial majorities of members and parents visit their school (Table 7), and for many this 


is on their own initiative. Once again, the quality of schooling is the focus of such visits 
rather than, for example, resource-related purposes. 


An issue which has frequently arisen during the course of this evaluation, particularly from 
the government sector, has been sensitivity about school-community organisations taking a 
role, or an overly-zealous role, in monitoring teacher attendance and standards. The fact that 
this is fairly insignificant in Table 7 presumably reflects the fact that teacher attendance is not 
generally a problem or an issue in the NFE schools. Subsequent data do show that it is a 
significant area of concern when members and parents are asked about government schools. 


Table 7 [C-E]: Member and parent contact with the school 


' Do you visit the school? Yes 85 (92) 69 (85) | “ 
If yes, (i) is this? often 54(51) 46 (43) 
sometimes 18 (17) | 18 (17) 
rarely i 29(27) -34(32) 
(ii) who initiates this contact? the teacher 32 (30) 35(33) | ns 
you 66 (63)  64(61) 
someone else | 2 (1) | 1 (1) 

iii) what are the usual matters/topics discussed? | 
repairs/maintenance | 27 (29) 14 (17) ‘ 
general school operation 32(35) | 17 (21) ze 
physical resources, such as building and equipment | 18 (19) . | 6 (7) | oa 
teaching and learning resources, such as books 32 (35) 31 (38) | ns 
quality of teaching and learning 61 (66) | 49 (60) | ns 
assessment and results | 41 (44) 34 (42) ns 
children's homework | 11 (12) | re) |S 
teacher attendance/absenteeism | 7 (8) | 5 (6) | ns 


behaviour issues 22 (24) | 26 (32) | bi 


nenanannnvansnnsecnnn eeeesh tenner SOS CPA IIS 
maneneinananssooarenctserotetvetOlCeHCtotPWCOCCwOO COC NACA N 


Community attitudes towards schooling 


Community members’ attitudes towards schooling assist our understanding of the criteria 
which communities are likely to use in deciding: (i) whether they are satisfied with NFE 


schooling, and with community participation, and (ii), how they compare NFE schooling 
with government primary schooling, the focus of the next section of this chapter. 


Table 8 shows that community members who are parents believe their children enjoy their 
ep elaine Predominantly, the reasons relate to the caring and encouraging attitude of 


the teacher and to satisfaction with the quality of the education. Similar to comments 
e te 


NFE schools. 
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Table 8 [C-E, then O-E): Children’s attitude toward school 


Members 
% (n) 


93 (64) 


Parents 
% (n) 


89 (99) 


Does your child(ren) enjoy going to this school? Yes 


If yes, why? 


41 (40) 
33 (32) 
30 (29) 
15 (15) 
13 (13) 
8 (8) 
9 (9) 
10 (10) 


52 (32) 
31 (19) 
31 (19) 
35 (22) 
24 (15) 
8 (5) 
5 (3) 
0 


The teacher takes care of children 


The education is good 
In this school they promote the children twice in a year 


It is a safe school because of its homely environment 


The school is nearer to home 


Children are encouraged 


There are extra-curricular activities 


They do not beat the children in this school 


Interview data show that parents want teachers who care about children and who value 
education. This is not surprising, except perhaps to the extent to which these qualities 
appear to be (relatively) more highly valued than training and subject-matter knowledge. A 
reasonable interpretation may be that teachers who have undertaken formal training are, for 
this reason alone, not necessarily good or acceptable teachers. The essential pre-condition is 
the attitude and caring for children. 


As later tables show, there is a consistent theme in parent comments that teachers should be 
responsible in their own behaviour by coming to school and by being punctual. Later 
comments suggest that many parents see these characteristics as lacking in many teachers in 


the formal system. 
Members Parents 
% (n) % (n) 


Table 9 [O-E]: What are the qualities of a good teacher? 


They care about children 75 (77) 69 (82) 
They come every day and on time 37 (38) 31 (38) 
They think girls education is important 24 (24) 35 (41) 
They understand children and don't just punish them 15 (15) 14 (17) 


They are well trained and understand what they have to 
teach 


7 (7) 14 (16) 


They know about Islam and can teach children good morals 10 (10) 


4 (4) 


4 (5) 
7 (8) 


ess meal include: they stop children participating in politics; no good teachers are left; they dress well and have a 
good attitude. 


They know how to maintain discipline 


Tables 10 and 11 help to put Table 9 in perspective. To have a good school, teachers should 
be trained and physical facilities should meet minimum criteria such as a separate building. 
Once again, responsible and caring teacher behaviour are important. The emphasis on an 
appropriate school buildings in Table 11 is not surprising, given that many of the schools in 
the NFE sample are home schools, which cannot be considered long-term arrangements, or 
are sometimes make-shift arrangements without shelter. . 


It is noted that, in Table 11, Parents say they would like more teachers but do not express a 
need for ‘improvement in their present teacher(s). 


' Parents 
a % (n) 


57 (58) 
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nt facilities are provided, including a separate school 

uilding 48 (46) 43 (43) 
16 (16) 20 (20) 
10 (10) 10 (10) 


10 (10) 5 (5) 
Children's performance is checked and they are not beaten 6 (6) 5 (5) 


The school should be safe and homely 3 (3) 


Students are taught with patience and eagerness 


Teachers come to school 


There is punctuality and a roll call 


9 (9) 
Parents are kept informed 8 (8) 2 (2) 
Other comments include: funds are not misused; there are female teachers; vocational skills should be taught. 


Table 11 [O-E]: What would make this (NFE) school better? 


% (n) % (n) 
75 (77) 79 (81) 
25 (25) 18 (18) 
15 (15) 22 (22) 
10 (10) 13 (13) 
9 (9) 5 (5) 
8 (8) 1 (1) 
5 (5) 3 (3) 
4 (4) 2 (2) 


A proper building with more rooms 


Basic facilities such as electricity and water 


More teachers 


There is no need for anything 


Books should be provided at no cost 


Teacher pay should be increased 


Vocational skills should be taught 


It should be up-graded to middle/matric. level 


Other comments include: there sh 
be funds and scholarships. 


ould be a uniform so that children look different; there should be health unit; there should 


Given the goals of NGOs and UNICEF to use NFE to reach disadvantaged groups, 
particularly rural girls, the data in Table 12 are particularly important. A substantial 
majority of parents (leaving aside those who are unsure) believe that their children would 
not be attending school without the present NEE school. These children are overwhelmingly 
female. 


The principal reasons are those cited by the NGOs themselves: distance and safety; social and 
cultural factors affecting females; costs at other schools. 


The fact that a sizeable minority of parents say their children would be going to another 
school should not be ignored. It is not possible from the present data to determine whether 
this means that the NFE school is simply an option rather than a necessity, or whether the 
data support the view of many NGOs that the experience of NFE schooling will pre-dispose 
parents to consider government schools (for perhaps the first time). 


Table 12 [C-E, then O-E]: if members’ and parents’ children were not going to this school, would they be 


going to another school? 
Members Parents 
% (n) % (n) 


39 (32) 37 (41) 
61 (50) 63 (69) 
88 (29) 88 (38) 


Yes 
: No 


If yes, to what type of school a government school 


if no, what are the main reasons why not 


69 (34) 
14 (7) 


66 (43) 
23 (15) 


Schools are too far away 
d to go outside their homes [or home 


Girls are not allowe 
school] 


Costs in other schools such as 


40 (20) 
12 (6) 


25 (16) 
8 (5) 


fees and uniforms 


There is an age limit in other schools 
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it is not safe to study in other schools 
The only other school a boys’ school 


The standard of education at other school is not good 


There is no government school around here 


Tables 13 and 14 address an issue which is frequently referred to in the literature: differences 
in parental attitudes and motivations to educate boys and girls. 


The results confirm many expectations. Boys need education for a job; girls need education 
for social, cultural and domestic reasons. 


Beyond this immediate interpretation, however, it is clear that the school is seen as a major 
agency of imparting desired moral codes and standards, and this applies to both boys and 
girls. In turn, this expectation links with desired characteristics of teachers addressed 


elsewhere in this chapter. 


The data in Table 14 do add one significant piece of information. A fairly substantial number 
of parents identify the possibility of becoming a teacher as a reason for girls going to school. 
For many parents it is likely that it is the experience of the NFE school which has opened this 


option. 


Table 13 [O-E]: What are the most important reasons for sending a boy to school? 


Parents 
% (n) 


Members 


: % (n) 


So they can get a good job | 72 (74) 77 (88) 
They will become modest and will learn to respect elders | 46 (47) 39 (45) 
Keep them away from bad company 16 (16) 12 (14) 
To help them distinguish between right and wrong / 4 (4) . 8%) 


Other comments include: if the boys are at home they create disturbances and beat their sisters; there is no use in 
educating them. 


Table 14 [O-E]: What are the most important reasons for sending a girl to school? 


co 
Members Parents 
% (n) % (n) 


| 


i 


She will become modest and be an important member of the 40 (41) 34 (38) 
community | 
They will raise their children in a better way 36 (37) 19 (21) 

| She can get a good job, such as a teacher 21 (22) 26 (27) 
She will become a good housewife 22 (23) 21 (24) 
She will marry into a good home 17 (17) 11 (12) 
She will be able to distinguish between right and wrong 8 (8) 6 (7) 
She will not be deprived of education like her mother 2 (2) 9 (10) 
She can write letters home 4 (4) 8 (9) 
She will have courage to face difficult Situations in hard times 8 (8) 4 (5) 
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Since the parent sample above made a decision to send their girls to school, it was decided to 
investigate why other parents may not do so. 


Consequently, the member and parent sample were asked whether they know people who 


do not send their girl children to school and what were the mai 
, main 
send them to school. reasons these people did not 


44% 


(94) said they know people who do not send their girl children to 
school. 


wane 


' For boys: 


Principal reasons - particularly domestic work, cost, and cultural factors - are summarised in 
Table 15. These are much the same factors that the NGOs in the sample addressed when 
working with communities to support the establishment of schools. 


Table 15 [O-E]: Main reasons why some people do not send girl children to school 


Members Parents 
hain % (Nn) % (Nn) 
They are needed for domestic work 30 (13) 23 (11) 
Poverty, can't afford it 23 (10) 23 (11) 
The girls are older and parents do not want them to go out 11 (5) 21 (10) 
There is no use in education for girls 167) +3 (6) ** | 
They will become spoiled and will not'want to do household 9 (4) 13(6) | 
work 
Distance and male reluctance to allow girls out | 14 (6) 11 (5) 


Other comments include: rivalries in the village; they will write letters to boys; they don’t need to earn. 


Table 16 [O-E]: What do these children do instead of going to school? 


Parents 
%(n) | 


Members 
% (n) 


For girls: 


Household work 63 (31) 


10 (5) 


60 (31) 
12 (6) 


They sit idle 


31 (15) 
10 (5) 


23 (12) 
2 (1) 


They go out and earn money 


Learn skills from fathers 


Comparison of NFE and government schools 


The community sample has experience, either as members and/or as parents, of school- 
community organisations such as VECs. One of the principal aims of the evaluation was to 
try to identify what could be learned from the NFE experience of community participation 
for the government school system. 


The community sample was asked a series of questions to obtain their views on: establishing 
a school-community organisation; differences and preferences between NFE and government 
schools; what should be kept if NFE schools were to be taken over by the government. While 
there is some overlap among these questions, each addresses a somewhat different aspect of 


the comparison. 


Previous data have suggested that many non-member parents are not only less well 
:nformed but are also somewhat less positive about the role and accomplishments of school- 
community organisations. Table 17 shows that a substantial number of members believe 
there could be better communication between themselves and the parent body at large. It 
does seem that while the focus on establishing a VEC or equivalent may have proved 


-successful, this does not ensure breader community support or understanding. 


‘ i ticommunity body . [If the VEC (or 
-E}: ons for successful establishment of a paren 
Pi ah ae Sear stablished again (or in a neighbouring area), what would be your most important 


suggestions to try to ensure that it would be a success?] 


eeeneeneeneneeeneeees eee Smee 
cee 


Members Parents 
% (Nn) % (Nn) 


en 
weererrn en ee 


o-operation between VEC and community 50 (44) 27 (13)) 


Better communication and c 
and be conscious of school's 20 (18) 41 (20) 


Take interest in school activities 
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requirements 
Provide funds, books and education free 
Put more stress on girls education-and the need for education and training 


22 (11) 
18 (9) 
12 (6) 
12 (6) 
6 (3) 


18 (16) 
16 (14) 
16 (14) 
7 (6) 
5 (4) 


Work hard and try to solve problems 


Tell them to join the committee 


Performance of the teachers and students should be monitored 
choose local teachers; make a separate health clinic for children; early difficulties can be 


Other suggestions: 
overcome later; develop better links with PMLC/government. 


The three principal NFE/government school differences in Table 18 reinforce earlier 
comments on the importance of affordable education, satisfaction with standards and care 
for children in NFE schools, and scepticism about the commitment level of government 


school teachers. 


Table 18 [O-E]: Views on differences between this (NFE) school and a government school? 


32 (33) 
29 (30) 
30 (31) 
15 (16) 
9 (9) 
11 (11) 
10 (10) 
10 (10) 
10 (10) 


31 (41) 
41 (43) 
32 (34) 
22 (23) 
14 (15) 
10 (11) 
12 (13) 
10 (10) 
10 (10) 


Education is free (or very low cost) here 


Government school teachers are not local, do not come on time and do not teach well 


In NFE schools the educational standard is good and children’s needs are met 


Government schools are far away 


NFE parents are informed and take an interest 


Government school teachers are better trained 


There are no long holidays in NFE schools 


There are no age restrictions in NFE schools 


Government schools have more space and rooms but NFE schoois are cleaner and 
more homely 


66) 
9 (9) 
6 (6) 
4 (4) 
4 (4) 
5 (5) 


In NFE schools, inspections are regular 10 (10) 
7 (7) 
9 (9) 
9 (9) 
6 (6) 


4 (4) 


Government schools don’t have to worry about closing 


In NFE, two years course is completed in one 


There is no community participation in government schools 


Government school teachers have security so they do not pay attention to their work 


In government schools, the teachers make the children do teachers’ chores, and they 
beat children 

Other comments include: government certificates a 

government schools have strikes and chaos. 


re valid; girls can do home chores after NFE [flexible hours]; 


There isa dichotomy between those in the community sample (primarily the members) who 
believe community Participation and interest would decrease if the NFE school became a 
government school and those who believe the parents would take (or continue to take) 


interest and the school would improve. In interviews with NGOs, both viewpoints have also 
been expressed. 


On the basis of other data, it seems that the more pessimistic view assumes that the 
government system will 'subvert' gains achieved through participation and NFE. The more 
optimistic view assumes that once parents have an experience of schooling for their children, 


and have had a legitimated interest and inv i 
olvement in the school, there will iti 
momentum after transfer, tert 


Table 19 [O-E]: Opini 
sohans [O-E] Pinions on what the main changes would be if this (NFE) school became a government 


Penner ener 


Members Parents 
% (n) % (n) 


so reneneneeneneneenseunentesneieenesteassenenteestrrerersseesstioe 


reeveweenenwens. 


There would be a (proper) building, 


ce nner 
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more than one room and a latrine and drinking 


ere enn annem sey 9 tents yn wanlnen nen en freemen 


School performance will go down because in government schools there is no community | 


. participation and the people will not take an interest wares bee 

| The school will start performing well and the parents will take in interest 29 (27) 21 (21) 

| Numbers of children and teachers will increase 14(13) | 18(18) 

| Teacher salary will go up 14(13) | 11(11) 

_ We will have to pay fees and books will not be free 7 (6) | 13 (13) | 
| There will be no difference 3 (3) | 9 (9) | 
if the teacher remains, the standard would be good | 1 (1) | 8 (8) 


Other comments include: certificates will ‘become valid: bills and rent will not be paid by locals; the government will _ : 
not inform the parents and the parents will not cooperate; there will be compulsory age and uniform requirements. 


There is some repetition in the responses to the next three questions, each of which was open- 
ended. The three tables are presented, however, because each gives a somewhat different 
perspective and because the repetition of consistent themes reinforces the consistency with 
which the community sample identified valued criteria in the provision of education. 


Table 20 emphases community concern with maintenance of quality and affordability. The 
desire that community involvement continue is also apparent. This table clearly illustrates 
one further consideration which is present, but sometimes less apparent, in other tables; the 
community desire to keep their present teacher. This presumably reflects not only the 
expressed satisfaction with the present teacher but is also a reflection of community 
scepticism about the commitment and appropriateness of government school teachers. 


Table 20 [O-E]: If the (NFE) school became a government school, would be the most important things to 


Members Parents | 


46 (40) 37 (35) 
34(30) | 35 (33) 
37 (32) 31:29) 


22(19) 12 (11) 


The present standard of education should be maintained 
- Keep fees low and give books free 


The same teacher should be kept 


The community should remain in close contact with the school 


School should remain in the village 2 (2) | 7 (7) 


: 

i 

i 

| 
Make sure punctuality is maintained as well as fewer holidays | 7 (6) 18 (17) 
Continue to allow children of any age to come to school | 


| Keep the VEC 


Other comments include: School should not start in the morning; two classes should be passed in one year: political 
interference should be stopped: there should be a fair and parents day every year: girls should be allowed to study. 


Only a small number of community members provide reasons why it may be preferable for 
governments to establish schools. Consistent with previous data, these reasons relate to the 
capacity of government to provide better resourcing and security for the future. of the 


schools. 
Advantages of having NGOs establish schools re-affirm concerns such as affordability, and 
the value placed on caring for children. 


Reasons for preferring NGO or government to set up and support schools. 


Table 21 [O-E]: 


vgs : 
| | Members Parents | 

Advantages if government sets up a school fone | 
| ildi 10 (10) 
ilities wi iding, desks and chairs) | | 
| Facilities will be better (e.g. bul | | 
| | sty | 12.03) 
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acl terete Pal h~ N acaaiaaaaaall 


7 (7) 7 (8) 


No fear that the school will be closed down 


Advantages if an NGO sets up a school 
40 (39) 31 (34) 


34 (33) 29 (32) 
6 (6) 10 (11) 
9 (10) 


Parents costs are less (e.g. books and uniforms) 
The children will be cared about 

The teacher works harder for less pay 

School performance is monitored 8 (8) 
The school is close and safe 6 (6) 10 (11) 
There does not have to be a uniform 10 (10) 5 (5) 


Other comments include: in NGO schools, guidance is done by community and school together, individual attention is given 
to children, teacher attendance is monitored. 


Table 22 provides a clear and important summary of what the government "can learn" from 
the NFE schools and the work of NGOs. (Although the proportion of respondents to this 
question is low, it needs to be kept in mind that responses are based on open-ended answers 
and are volunteered. It is reasonably to assume that the views expressed represent those of 
many more respondents, had they been asked to respond to the same criteria.) 


Key points from Table 22 suggest that the government needs to ensure that: 


costs are sufficiently low to not deter or prevent children from obtaining an education; 
the community’s interest in education for their children is recognised and legitimated; 
teachers must meet basic standards of professional responsibility and must care, and be 
seen to care for, children; 

quality control and monitoring of children’s work is essential; 

schools are serious places where important work is done, and this cannot happen in an 
environment where accountability is absent and responsibilities are abused. 


Table 22 [O-E]: What are the most important things which the government system can learn from the NFE 
work of NGOs? 


Other comments include: don’t need so man 
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That costs should be low 


That community members take an interest and come to the 
school 


That teachers come regularly, work hard and treat children nicely 


Parents 
% (n) 


36 (28) 
26 (20) 


Members 
% (n) 


31 (27) 
18 (16) 


18 (16) 24 (19) 


That children are taught carefully and their performance checked 22 (19) 17 (13) 
That there should be punctuality, discipline and roll call 17 (15) 12 (9) 
That local teachers are not absent 10 (9) 6 (5) 
That there should be contact with parents 10 (9) 3 (2) 


be y holidays; parents’ committees must be set up- funds shoul 
misused; no politics should be involved; Quranic education should be given. i. eRe 
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Appendix C.1: School Inventory Interview Schedule 


English e sion. eU du ersio as some di ! eo ] f o fa tate 
’ / ” ! ; : - a out, a d ] 
codi 19) al 1d in some termit r0logy al 1d detail of iT sti uctions This copy has been comp! ‘pene from ih ‘dieial ' 


Date(s) of visit 
(s) i Name of NGO associated with this school/centre? 


Name of school/centre 


Name of community/village, with complete address 


Is the school/centre located, 


If rural, 
O inaruralarea? > (i) approximate distance from the district headquarters, 


O ina semi-urban area? 7 miles 


O in an urban area? (ii) is the village accessible by public transport? Oj no 
0 yes 


Is the school/centre operating at the time of your visit? 


Ono, ifno VY Ores, if yes, proceed to next question 
By asking in the community, please find the following information: 
What are the normal school/centre hours? trome../. to et 
Is your visit during normal school hours? Ono OO yes 


If the school should be operating, please try to find out why it is not operating today: 
0 the teacher is absent 


D it is a holiday 


CRED ths Bare eee 


If possible, find out from a community person how many days each week, on average, the school does not open 
(apart from weekly holiday) 
UJ one day week OC two or three days week O most days OX never open 


If the school/centre has been closed for some time, how long has it been closed and what is the reason? 


peas ee pe ee oe 


Even if the school/centre is closed, please answer questions below on the physical appearance and visible 
resources of the school/centre. 


Note: (i) | Many of the questions in this Inventory can be answered from your own observations. Many others require - 
that you obtain information from a teacher. In schools which have a head teacher, this person should be able 
to provide overall information about the school. For teacher-specific questions, ask the class 2 teacher (as 


indicated below). 


(ii) When questions make reference to a specific teacher or a specific class, you should answer for the 
teacher/class which contains class 2 children. This will assist with comparability across schools. 


PIII AI IAI ASIII SASSI A 


The School or Centre 


When did the school/centre begin? 


Month/year 
Is this school/centre, 
0 anon-formal education school? O a government school? 0 a literacy centre? 
Is it a home school? 0 no 0 yes 
Is this school/centre a PMLC-supported school? Ono , Oo yes 
0 no 0 yes 


Is school uniform compulsory? 
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Ono Oyes, 


0 less than 5 rupees month 


Does the school/centre charge fees? 


if yes, what is the average fee? 
OO 6-10 rupees month 


O 11-20 rupees month 
O 21-50 rupees month 


O over 50 rupees month 


Who pays for: Textbooks Notebooks/supplies 
Parents O 0 
NGO O O 
UNICEF O 0 
Government O 0 
Other 

The building 

Is it: O aroom (or rooms) in a house? 


O averandah or other open area? 
QO) a separate building? 


Other? Please describe 


Who owns the building in which the school/centre is located? 


O) the community O the teacher QO} a community member (not the teacher) 
O the government O the NGO OO other 
Is it constructed from O kachi? O thatch? 0) brick? 0) other 
Does it have a boundary wall? 0 no O yes 


Does it have an open space around it where children can play? Ono Oyes 


Is drinking water available at the school/centre? Ono Ovyes 
Is electricity connected? Ono Oyes, s 

if yes, is the electricity operating? Ono Ovyes 
Is there adequate natural light in the classroom? Ono Ovyes 
Are there fans in the classroom? Ono Oyes 


Is there a latrine in the school/centre? Ono O yes, ’ 
if yes, is the latrine suitable for girls ' Ono Ovyes 
What are the intended daily school/centre hours? begin finish 


What are the intended number of school days in a year? days per year 


How many days are there for annual holidays? days per year 


Where possible, obtain an estimate from the teacher of the actua/ hours and number of days that the school/centre iS usually 
open: 


actual hours begin finish 
actual days (days per year) 


What school/centre records are kept? 


O) daily attendance recorded QO) school/centre funds QO) visitors book 
O) student achievement CO) VEC/SMC/PTA meetings record CO) stock register 
What other information is recorded? [Indicate if this is regular or occasional] 


ee 
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If this is not a government school, is there a government school in the area? 


O no O yes 
yes, agirls school O how far away is it? (yards or miles) 
yes, a mixed schoolO how far away is it? — 
yes, aboys school O how far away is it? 


ls there a private school in the area? _ 


yes, agirls school O how far away is it? (yards or miles) 
yes, a mixed schoolO how far away is it? 
yes, a boys school O how far away is it? 


The classroom(s)/teaching area 


How many classrooms does the school/centre have? 


[For the questions below, if there is more than one classroom, answer for the one which contains class 2 children] 
Does the general appearance of the classroom indicate, 


O neglect O moderately well kept O well kept 

The classroom has ..... © chair forteacher O table for teacher 
O chalkboard O mats for children O benches/chairs for children 
O desks/tables for children 0 teaching-kit box © cupboards or storage shelf 


Other? 


Do children have sufficient space for writing? Ono Ovyes 
Was anything written on the blackboard? Ono Oyes 


Was there a ‘stick’ in the classroom Ono Oyes 


Are there posters and charts on the walls? 


Oi no O some O many 
If yes, “ Z 


What type? CO text only O pictures only UO text with pictures O diagrams 


Is children’s work displayed (e.g. on the walls)? Ono Ovyes 


Does the teacher have a supply of teaching/learning aids? 
OO no O yes, a small supply 0 yes, a fairly large supply 
If yes, “ Zz 


(i) Briefly describe the kind of aids (e.g. flash cards, teachers’ guides) 


(ii) Who provided the aids? 
0 NGO 0 government O made byteacher O made by children O UNICEF 


international agency (other than UNICEF) 
OO from community/parents Other 
(iii) | Does it appear that teaching/learning aids are used in teaching and learning? 


Ono Ovnotsure O yes 
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The curriculum (textbooks used) 
Is the government primary school curriculum (textbooks) used? 


Ono’ Oyes v 
If no, what curriculum (textbook) is used? 


nnn EEE 


If yes, how many years (or months) does it take to complete the five primary classes? months or 


years 


Have there been delays in completing the five primary classes? Ono Oyes_ 


If yes, what are the main reasons for the delay? 
0 texts not available 0 absence of teacher 0 absenteeism of children 


0 school closed for some time O children needed more time to learn 


Other 


The Children 


[Using available records - if no records available, state the source for the information] 


" What has been the enrolment in this school/centre in each year since it began? Complete for up to five years depending on 
how long the school has been operating. 


1996 1995 1994 1993 1992 1991 
Girls a — _ = - eer fy 
Boys cae Eves Bre es 2” fn 
Are these figures based on, O anestimate? O schools records or register? 


How many children are enrolled at each class level? 


Girls 133 ed ae Siar = Se ee eee ee 
Kachi 1 2 3 4 5 
Boys = s Ee ie = me — ae OTE 0's) Deyntgesd 3 
Kachi 1 2 3 4 <) 
How many children are repeating at each grade level? 
Girls © Fe one a Se eB ___— Other? 
Kachi 1 2 3 4 5 
Boys ie pe ee oe fs — _.—s=— Other? 
Kachi 1 2 3 4 3 
How many children are attending on the day of your visit? 
Girls pean . neon Ps me _._—s— Other? 
Kachi 1 2 3 4 3 
Boys alias aa ial yaeaee as _._—s—- Other? 
Kachi 1 z 3 4 ) 
Estimate the percentage of children leaving school (or dropping out) at each class level: 
Girls Pare ee za eee me _._—s—s Other? 
Kachi 1 2 3 4 5 
Boys ate ee aye a ear, Other? 
Kachi 1 2 3 4 5 


What percentage of children are absent on an average day? 
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Is this a multigrade school? Ono Oyes 
If yes, list which classes are combined 


Do brothers and sisters who are below school age sometimes attend the school/centre? Ono O yes 
Do children have the books which are needed for their present class? 
Ono Ovyes-/fyes - 
(i) who provides (supplies) the books? 
ONGO O government O community O other 
(ii) who pays for the books? 
ONGO O government O community O parents O other 
How old are most children when they begin school? years 


Have any children continued their education somewhere else after leaving this school/centre? 


Ono Ovyes-/fyes,y 
At what grade level do most leave this school? ___ 
What kind of school do they go to after leaving? 
O government primary 
O private school 
O middle school 
Qther ___EE 


Community and parent participation 


Is there a Village Education Committee or other community/parent organisation associated with this school/centre? (If there 
is more than one, answer separately for each organisation. ) 


0 no - go to next question O yes 
“ 
What is its name (VEC, WVEC, SMC etc.) 


in what year did the VEC (or equivalent) begin? 
What is the present number of members of the VEC? 


Number of males 


— 


Number of females pes 


Did the VEC help establish the school/centre? Ono Uvyes 


Are VEC records kept (e.g. of meetings and decisions)? Ono UOvyes 


For the set of questions below: are you completing these based on: 
O Information in records? or O From what someone tells you? 

How often are meetings held (number each year)? ___ 
Approximately how many people attend VEC meetings ___ 
What are the main topics which the VEC discusses? 

O teacher attendance 

0 obtaining resources and supplies 

0 improving the physical facilities of the school/centre 

0 improving teaching and learning 

0 monitoring student progress 


O checking on children’s attendance 


Other: | LEER ae eee 
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9 
In the opinion of the teacher, what are the main contributions which the VEC has made to the school/centre” 


D provision of equipment 

0 contributing money 

O maintaining school property and surroundings 

D reducing vandalism 

O making visits to monitor the school/centre 

increasing teacher attendance 

monitoring quality of teaching and learning 

encouraging parents to send their children to the school/centre 


fc © I Pe 


establishing good relationships with the government system 


Other: 


Are both women and men members of the VEC (or equivalent)? Ono O yes 
Is there a separate Women's VEC (or equivalent)? Ono O yes 


In the teacher's opinion, is the work of the VEC (or equivalent) improving education for children? 


YO Nov QO Yes 


In the teacher's opinion, has the VEC (or equivalent) made a difference in getting girls and boys to come to school and stay 
longer at school? 


(i) Getting more children to come to school 
For Girls QO) No Q) Some increase QO) A large increase 
For Boys Q) No Q) Some increase Q) A large increase 
(ii) Getting more children to stay longer at school 
For Girls ) No Q) Some increase Q) A large increase 


For Boys Q) No Q) Some increase Q) A large increase 


Since the VEC (or equivalent) began, has community participation in the school, 
QO) increased greatly 
QO increased slightly 
QO remained about the same 
O) decreased 


What are the main reasons for any change in participation? 


ee 


The Teacher 


[For the questions below, if there is more than one teacher, answer for the teacher whose class contains class 2 children] 


Number and sex of teacher appointed to the school/centre 


total female male 


———«“— 


Is the teacher local (to the village or community)? Ono 0 yes 
Who recruited the teacher? 


0) the NGO 
QO) the community itself 
CL) the NGO and the community together 


(J the government 


Other? 
nessa peep EE 
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Highest qualification of the teacher 


a) 


0 
O 
O 
0 
0 
O 


less than Middle pass 

Middle pass 

Matriculation 

Matriculation plus PTC 

Intermediate 

Intermediate with PTC 

higher level of qualification than Matric./PTC 


Additional training: 


Has the teacher undertaken training, and if so, how long was this for? 


Ono Ovyes Vv 


O organised by NGO 
O organised by government 


other 


ee 


Length of teaching experience? 


How much is the teacher paid each month? 


Length of training 


______ days or months 
_____ days or months 
days or months 
years 
rupees 


Who pays the teacher's salary? Indicate percentage from each source. 


[If there is a VEC (or equivale 


Oo 


Percentage 


O NGO 


1 community 
O UNICEF 


———_ 


———_ 


‘ government 


Other 


no O yes, if yesy 


—_—— 


nt)] Do members of the VEC (or equivalent) visit the school/centre? 


(i) is this, 0 often O sometimes OO rarely O never 


(ii) who initiates this contact? 


0 


the teacher 0 VEC or equivalent 


(iii) what are the usual matters/topics discussed? 


0 


Sono Oo eo 


0 
Oo 


repairs/maintenance 

general school operation 

physical resources, such as building and equipment 
teaching and learning resources, such as books 
quality of teaching and learning 

assessment and results 

children’s homework 

teacher attendance/absenteeism 

children’s attendance/absenteeism ’ 


behaviour issues 


O other? 


Other a a 080 


Do parents, other than VEC members (or equivalent), visi 


t the school/centre? 
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Ono O yes, if yesy 


(i) is this, 0 often O sometimes O rarely 
(ii) who initiates this contact? 
O the teacher O father O mother O other? 


(ii) what are the usual matters/topics discussed? 
O) repairs/maintenance 
general school operation 
physical resources, such as building and equipment 
teaching and learning resources, such as books 
admission of child | 
quality of teaching and learning 
assessment and results 
children's homework 
teacher attendance/absenteeism 


children's attendance/absenteeism 


Pee oa ooa 


behaviour issues 
Other 


If possible, obtain the teacher's views on the following set of questions: 


What would the children be doing without this school/centre? 
QO not attending school or O going to another school - if yes , 
O to a government school 
O to a private school 
O other 
What is the likely future for the school/centre? 
QO) it will continue in much the same way 
OQ it will phase out, ifso,bywhen? _____ year 


C it will transfer to the government system, if so, by when? year 


Assessment 


How often are examinations conducted, and are records kept of student achievement? 


monthly quarterly annually are records kept? 
no yes 
Class 1 O Oo O O O 
class 2 : O O O 0 0 
Class 3 O O O 0 0 
class 4 O O O O Oo 
class 5 O O O O 0 


For children who are completing school, what final test do they take? 


C) the.government class 5 examination 


other 
nits incessant aceammnes 


Who sets the class 5 examination? 
sruesrpennemnnesinninnertiecsinnsincihininisaeliaiinetiaedicase ie 


Who marks the class 5 examination? 
teninemsenmscsisetrda sis le eae 


What proportion of children Pass the class 5 examination? % 


Are there any barriers or difficulties for children 


| who wish to continue into the government school System (e.g. costs, distance 
unsuitable school)? ; 
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Ono Ovyesy 
O Costs, list the main costs 
O Distance 


O Unsuitability of school or teacher, list main points mentioned 


OO 


How often is the school/centre visited by the NGO or government representative (such as the DEO or Learning Coordinator? 


NGO government 
at least once a week O 0 
at least once a month 0 oO 
every few months O 0 
about once a year Oo Oo 
never O 0 
What are the main purposes of these visits? 

From From 

NGO government 
0 Oo monitoring records such as children’s attendance 
Oo O testing children’s learning 
O O monitoring records such as teacher's attendance 
0 O monitoring assessment and children’s progress 
O Oo assisting the teacher to improve teaching and learning 
O oO meeting with community representatives 
O Oo checking on use of resources 
0 oO identifying needs or problems to be addressed 
O a) OEP jails a. Seles oh Yas ote ne niet 


Inventory completed by 
Date 


Inventory checked by 
Date 
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Appendix C.2 Community Members and/or Parents Interview Schedule 


the Urdu version has some differences in format (e.g. in spacing and layout, and in numbering to facilitate 


Srgienteer sien /of instructions This copy has been compressed from the original. 


coding) and in some terminology and detail 


Name of community/village 


Name of school/centre 


Is this school/centre, 
O anon-formal education school? J a government school? UW a literacy centre? 


Is it a home school? J no J yes 


Is this an interview with: |! one person? . 
Q) male 


OQ female 


a group? , 


how many people? 
number male 


number female 


Notes: 


1 You will frequently need more space to record responses and comments than is provided on this interview guide. This 
must be done in a way which allows easy identification of questions/answers in later analysis. Examples will be given 
during training, and, if in doubt, check with your Field Supervisor. 


2. The following questions assume that only one person is being interviewed. If it is a group interview, you may need to 
provide more information on answers, e.g. when opinions differ, or when more than one ‘answer is provided. Write on 
the back of the page if you need to. 


3. As discussed during training, you may need or decide to ask additional questions to those in this interview schedule. 
This particularly applies to three of the most important issues in the evaluation: 


(i) factors which affect whether community and parent participation will be successful and will make a positive 
contribution to the school and children’s learning: 


(ii) factors which assist in setting up community/parent organisations (such as VEC’s) and in maintaining their 
effectiveness over time: 


(iii) factors which need to be taken into account if community/parent organisations (such as VEC's) are to be successful 
in the formal government system. 


If the school/centre is supported by an NGO, or was supported by an NGO in the past, write in the name of the NGO: 
Se a oe | 
Does this school receive support through the PMLC? O No QO Yes 


How many classes are there in the school? 


From class to class 
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1. Are you are member of a school or community committee? 


No W Yes- if yes. which one? , 


e { " % 

VEC QO WVEC OY SMC Q Other (write in) 
OE 

2 Is there a Village Education Committee or other community/parent organisation associated with this school/centre? (If 


there is more than one, answer separately for each organi iti ; 
' ganisation: it is 
separately for men’s and women’s VEC's if both exist.) DEICLARHY Important to COMpisS He question 


Y no - go to next question ) yes 


“ 
What is its name (VEC, WVEC, SMC etc.) 


Is there a separate Women's’ VEC (or equivalent)? Uno O yes 
Did the VEC help establish the school/centre? Ono UOvyes 
Are VEC records kept (e.g. of meetings and decisions)? Uno Uvyes 
How often are meetings held (number each year)? — 
Approximately how many people attend VEC meetings ____ 
What are the main topics which the VEC discusses? 

QO teacher attendance 

Q obtaining resources and supplies 

Q improving the physical facilities of the school/centre 

U improving teaching and learning 

Q monitoring student progress 

) checking on children's attendance 

Other eee 


In the your opinion, what are the main contributions which the VEC (or equivalent) has made to the school/centre? 


Q provision of equipment 

4 contributing money 

Q maintaining school property and surroundings 

Q reducing vandalism 

Q making visits to monitor the school/centre 

Q monitoring quality of teaching and learning 

9 encouraging parents to send their children to the school/centre 


Q establishing good relationships with the government system 


Other: LS eS _:~S~—t”t—~—“—s=_STS—“—<‘—~S 


Who was mainly responsible for setting up the VEC (or equivalent)? 
Q an MNA or other politician 
QO some other influential person, such as a large landowner 
U the government 
UY an NGO 


3 local community members/parents 


Other re ee ee 


In your opinion, is the work of the VEC (or equivalent) improving education for children? 


U Nov O Yes 


if no, what are the main reasons? [Probe if not self-evident: what changes would be needed to make it work better?] 
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In your opinion, has the VEC (or equivalent) made a difference in getting girls and boys to come to school and stay longer at 


school? 
(i) Getting more children to come to school 
For Girls ) No Q) Some increase Q) A large increase 
For Boys Q-No.. ” L) Some increase Q) A large increase 
(ii) Getting more children to stay longer at school 
For Girls Q) No Q) Some increase Q) A large increase 
For Boys C) No C) Some increase ) A large increase 


Since the VEC (or equivalent) began, has community participation in the school, 
O increased greatly 
QO increased slightly 
O remained about the same 
O decreased 


What are the main reasons for any change in participation? 


If the VEC (or equivalent) was being established again (or in a neighbouring area), what would be your most important 
suggestions to try to ensure that it would be a success? 


multiple lines 


3. Do you have children at the school/centre? 
Q) No - go fo question 3 


Q) Yes 2 How many? Girls 


Boys 


n 


How much does it cost to send one child to school/centre? [If these costs differ substantially depending on class level, 
please indicate amount for different classes. } 

Fees? rupees each month 

Uniforms? rupees for one year 

Books? rupees for one year 


Supplies such as notebooks/pens? rupees for one year 


Other costs? (in a year) 
a 
= 


Do you, or your family, contribute to the school/centre in other ways (e.g. through gifts or maintenance/repair). 
OO No U Yes, if yes, give examples 


Eee ee ee 


Do you visit the school/centre? 


i 


Ono O yes, if yes, 
(i) is this, O often O sometimes O) rarely O) never 
(ii) who initiates this contact? 


C) the teacher QO) you O someone else? 


(iii) what are the usual matters/topics discussed? 
OC) repairs/maintenance 
CJ general school operation 
C) physical resources, such as building and equipment 


QO) teaching and learning resources, such as books 
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O quality of teaching and learning 
O assessment and results 

0 teacher attendance/absenteeism 
O children’s homework 


O behaviour issues 


She SURMEee See Sartre GO Pei gRREE AMEN TG coy ine oe 


= If your child(ren) was not at this school/centre, w ' 
, would she or he be 
QNo O Yes& going to another school? 


If no, what are the main reasons why not? (e.g. reasons relating to what is learned, to the teacher, to safety, to 
distance, to family attitudes) 7 “ 


See eens ot ed ceiver atin Se —EeEeEeeeee 


If yes, which school? (e.g. local government boys/girls/mixed school) 


ee NY 


<> Does your child(ren) enjoy going to this school/centre? 


Q) No QO Yes 
o g 
What are your main reasons for this answer? (e.g. rea 
friends) (e.g. reasons related to what is learned, to the teacher, to safety, to 


oe ae eee 


5. This question has three forms. Tick one box to indicate which version of the question applies to this school. 
Q For NFE schools/centres: What are the most important differences between this school and a government school? 
Or 
+ For schools now in the formal system, but which were originally NFE schools: What are the most important 
differences between this school and a school in the government system which was not begun with the assistance of the 
NGO? 
Or 


Q For schools which are in the formal system (and have not been NFE schools), what are the most important 
differences between this school and an NFE school? 


Probes: Differences relating to, 


the teacher (e.g. attendance, skills, training, local/from elsewhere, caring for children, gender) 


safety or security (€.9. distance, family concerns, single-sex) 


teaching and learning (e.g. improved learning, availability of books or other resources) 


the community (e.g. community members monitor the school - request examples, the community feels ownership of the 
school) 


multiple lines 


6. The community is involved in this school/centre. How did this involvement begin? What were the most important 


reasons why the community became involved? 


Probe: If not mentioned, ask about the role of the NGO, UNICEF, other agencies, leading community members, parental 
erns, examples from other communities. 


conc: EES 
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multiple lines 


7. [If this is presently an NFE school/centre] _\f this school/centre becomes a government school, what do you think would 


be the main changes? 


ommunity participation/parental involvement would change, and why. e.g. community 


| . ask whether c po ae Fen ly 
Probe: if nebragnfioned unity participation, community is now so 


would then have less interest, school and/or teacher would discourage comm 
involved that this would continue. Obtain reasons for answers as much as possible 


<< 


multiple lines 


8. [if this is presently an NFE school/centre] _|f this school/centre becomes a government school, what do you think 
would be the most important things to keep from the present school/centre? 


nn nnn LE EEEEEEEEE 
multiple lines 


9 Is it better to have NGOs or government setting up and supporting schools? What are your main reasons? 
Ee a 
multiple lines 


10. What are the most important things which the government system can learn from the work of NGOs in non-formal 
education? 


multiple lines 


11. What do you think are the most important things which make up a good school? What are the things that make you 
most satisfied with a school? 


multiple lines 


12. Are there changes which would make this school/centre better? What are the most important needs for this 
school/centre? 


—_— qx oe* rq 
multiple lines 


13. What are the most important reasons for sending a boy to school? 
What are the most important reasons for sending a girl to school? 


Probes 
- economic 
- Marriage 


- empowerment 
- other 


multiple lines 


multiple lines 
14. What are the most important qualities of a good teacher? 


Sea eI isin -turhgess mone 


multiple lines 
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ts eh 


15. 


16. 


Do you know people who do not send their girl children to school? OW No WU Yes 


What are their main reasons for not sending them? 


multiple lines 


What do their children do instead of attending school? 


multiple lines 


if possible, please obtain an estimate of the number of primary school age girls and boys in the community (e.g. village): 
number of girls number of boys 


Estimate what proportion of these children attend school 


number girls number of boys 


lf possible, obtain information on the following question. If this school was not operating, what percentage of children 
attending this school would not be getting a school education? 


girls 


boys 
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Appendix C.3: NGO Interview schedule 
Format of this interview schedule has been compressed and answering space deleted 
Evaluation of UNICEF-assisted Non-formal Education Projects in Pakistan 
This interview schedule asks you for statistical data and opinions on aspects of the work of your NGO. This information will 
complement the case study and inventory data which we are presently gathering from a sample of schools. 


The interview schedule may be completed during the interview itself or, if you wish, it can be completed over the next few 
days and sent back to us. Wherever possible, we have already completed the responses to questions based on information 
you gave us on our preliminary visit; please correct this if any of the information is not accurate. 


The same interview schedule is being used for all of the UNICEF-assisted NGOs so that a similar format can be used in 
reporting across a number of projects. Some questions will be more relevant than others for particular NGOs. There may also 
be some areas in which you wish or need to elaborate on or extend the questions and anwering categories. If So, you may 


want to include additional information on separate pages. 


The interview schedule focuses particularly upon obtaining information in the following areas. 


. A statistical profile of schools and children, and attendance and retention issues. 

. Information on the objectives and role of your NGO, with a particular emphasis on your experience of community 
participation and what can be learned from this experience. 

° Future plans for your NGO. 

. Information relating to costs, and cost-sharing arrangements, associated with NGO initiatives in non-formal 
education. 


| will discuss this interview schedule with each NGO. As much assistance as possible will be provided to assist in completion 
of the interview schedule. 


Robert Baker 
Project Manager 


REREKEREREEEKKKRKKHAKERKKKKE 


Interview with representatives of NGOs 


Notes: 


1. There are likely to be questions where you wish to present additional information to explain or amplify summary answers. 
Please do so during the interview or on additional sheets to be forwarded later. 


2. The focus of the interview questions is on non-formal education schools/centres. Where an NGO also supports other 
educational initiatives, such as literacy or short-term training centres, the most appropriate way of recording information 
on these initiatives will be discussed at the time of the interview. 


Section 1: Numbers of schools/centres, enrolment and retention 


Numbers of schools/centres 


Number of schools/centres? 


If applicable, indicate number of 
schools/centres closed in each year 


Where schools have closed, what are the main reasons? 
[Multiple lines] 


If applicable, indicate number of schools/centres which: 
(i) have been passed over to the government system 
(i) are expected to be passed over to the government system during 1997 
(ili) you expect will be continue to be NGO-supported throughout 1997? 


What have been the principal criteria used in making a decision about whether or not to establish a school/centre in a 
particular community? 
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(Multiple lines) 


In general, how many hours a day does a school/centre operate? __ hours 
What factors influence the hours of day when the school will be open? 
[Multiple lines] 
How many days in a year should a school/centre be operating? ____ days 
On average, how many days in a year do schools/centres actually operate? ___—s days 
What percentage of schools/centres have multigrade classes? 


What percentage of schools/centres are fully sheltered (enclosed)? 


Enrolment and retention in NGO schools/centres 


Number of children enrolled? 


Girls 
Boys 


class 1 class 2 class 3 class 4 class 5 


In 1996, how many children are enrolled 
at each level? 


Girls 
Boys 


In 1996, approximately what percentage 
of children are repeating at each level? 


Girls 
Boys 


Approximately, what percentage of 
children leave or drop-out at each level? 


Girls 
Boys 


What are the main reasons for leaving school before completing class 5? 


[Multiple lines] 


Approximately what percentage of children who leave before completing class 5 continue their education somewhere 
else? 


—— 


What is (are) the principal target group(s) for the work of your NGO? 


eS wee 


How old are most children when they begin in your non-formal education school/centre? 


5 
For what percentage of children do your schools/centres provide: 


a first chance for schooling? : a second chance for schooling? 


Section 2: The curriculum 


Is the government primary school curriculum used? 
Ono (i)~’ Oyes (ii)V 
(i) If no, what curriculum is used? [Multiple lines] 
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, ? 
Does this curriculum contain subjects (or major topics) which are not part of the government primary curriculum? 


Ono Oyes > what are they? 


{Multiple lines} 


Does the government primary curriculum contain subjects which are not part of your curriculum? 
Ono Oyes~ what are they? 


[Multiple lines] 
(ii) /f yes, how many years (or months) does it take to complete the five primary classes? months or 


years, 
Does your curriculum also contain subjects which are not part of the government primary curriculum? 


Ono Oyes~ what are they? 
_ [Multiple lines} 
Are there subjects in the government primary curriculum which are not part of your curriculum? 
Ono Ovyes~> what are they? 
{Multiple lines] 


Have there been delays in completing the five primary classes? Oono Oyes_ 
If yes, what are the main reasons for delays? 
0 texts not available 0 absence of teacher 0 absenteeism of children 
0) school closed for some time O children needed more time to learn 


Other [Multiple lines] 


Section 3: The teachers 


What are the main criteria used in selecting teachers? 


(i) Gender? 0) female only O female preferred, but not essential O male or female 
(ii) Location? 0 local only (e.g. village) 0 local preferred, but not essential 
0) from the district 0) location not important 


(iii) Minimum qualification? 


O less than Middle pass O) Middle pass 0 Matriculation 
O Matriculation plus PTC Other? 
Is training provided for teachers? Ono Ovyes_ 
QO) before beginning teaching? 0 while teaching? 0 both? 


What percentage of the teachers have training before teaching? 


What percentage of the teachers have training while teaching? 


Who provides the training, for how long, and how often? 


Length of training? How often? 
O organised by NGO ___. days or____s months 
CJ organised by government __ daysor___ months 
other ___. daysor_____s months 
_. days or___s months 


What are the principal objectives and content areas of training provided before beginning teaching? 


[Multiple lines] 


What are the principal objectives and content areas of training provided while teaching? 


[Multiple lines} 
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What the principal areas of n ini 
p of need for training teachers for your schools/centres? What further topics, content areas and skill 
; ang SKINS 


would improve the quality of teaching and learning? 


[Multiple lines] 


Section 4: Assessment 


How often are examinations conducted, and are records kept of student achievement? 


monthly quarterly annually are records kept? 
class 1 O 0 oO o a 
class 2 Oo O Oo : i 
class 3 O O O : = 
class 4 Oo 0 Oo a = 
class 5 O Oo 0 - = 
For children who are completing school, what final test or examination do they take? 
0 the government class 5 examination 
O other? > 
Who sets the class 5 examination? 
Who marks the class 5 examination? 
What proportion of children pass the class 5 examination? % [Is it possible to obtain documentation on this?]} 


Do you have any data which compares the achievement of your children with that of children in 


Ono Ovyes- please append a copy 


the government system? 


Are there any barriers or difficulties for children who wish to continue into the government school system (€.g. costs, distance 


unsuitable school, attitudes)? 


fino “Byes, 
O Costs, list the main costs 


O Distance 


O Other reasons? {Multiple lines] 


Section 5: Monitoring 
On average, how often are schools/centres visited by a representative of the NGO? 


OD atleast once a week DO at least once a month 


0 every few months O about once a year 


What are the main purposes of these visits? 

a) monitoring records such as children’s attendance 

b) testing children’s learning 

c) monitoring teacher's attendance 

d) monitoring assessment and children’s progress 

e) assisting the teacher to improve teaching and learning 
f) meeting with community representatives 

g) checking on use of resources 


h) identifying needs or problems to be addressed 


ooo G@ 640 oO OOo 


i) Other? [Multiple lines] 


Of these purposes, which are the 2 or 3 most important? [write letters] 


Are records available centrally on: 
0 children's attendance 


0 children's learning outcomes 
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O teacher attendance 
O other key indicators? > 


Are there improvements which you can suggest to make monitoring more effective, and, if so, what would be required (e.g. 


policy or resource factors) to implement such improvements? 
[Multiple lines} 


Does the NGO have a system to monitor its own programs and performance? Please describe, or append relevant 


document. 
{Multiple lines} 
Section 6: Community and parent participation 
What is/are the name(s) of the community and/or parent body with whom you work at local levels, e.g. VEC, WVEC, SMC, 


CBO 
Does this community/parent body have responsibilities in addition to education? 


Ono Ovyes > inwhat areas? 


[Multiple lines] 
Are both women and men members of the community/parent body? Ono O yes 
Is there a separate Women's community/parent body? Ono Ovyes 
Did the community/parent body help establish the schools/centres? Ono Oyesy 
What were its main roles? 
[Multiple lines] 
If your NGO played an important role in establishing the community/parent body, what were the most important steps and the 


most successful strategies? 


[Multiple lines] 


Once the community/parent body was operating, what were the most important steps and strategies which made its work 
successful? 
[Multiple lines] 


Based on your experience, are there suggestions which you can make about the most appropriate composition and 
leadership for a community/parent body? 


Composition 


[Multiple lines] 


Leadership (e.g. chairperson) 


[Multiple lines] 


Are records kept of meetings and decisions? Ono Oyes 
Do community/parent bodies have a bank account? Ono O somedo, Oyes, 


If a joint account, who is it with? 


What the source of the funds in the account? 


What are the main areas in which funds can be spent? 


[Multiple lines} 


Are there terms of reference (or ‘standard operating procedures’) for community/parent bodies? 
Ono Oyes ~> please append a copy or a sample. 


Are there criteria/guidelines for membership? O no _‘O yes, please outline, (or append) 
[Multiple lines} 


What are the main contributions which the community/parent body has made to the school/centre? 


0 a) provision of equipment 
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b) contributing money 

¢) maintaining school property and surroundings 

d) reducing vandalism 

e€) making visits to monitor the school/centre 

f) increasing teacher attendance 

g) monitoring quality of teaching and learning 

h) encouraging parents to send their children to the school/centre 


i) establishing good relationships with the government system 
}) Other: 


nDpooa op G&G Og 


Of these contributions, which are the 2 or 3 most important? [write letters] 


In your opinion, has the community/parent b 
pre deri y/p ody made a difference in getting girls and boys to come to school and stay longer 


(i) Getting more children to come to school 
For Girls OQ) No QO Some increase Q A large increase 
For Boys QO) No QO) Some increase Q A large increase 
(ii) Getting more children to stay longer at school 
For Girls O) No ©) Some increase QO A large increase 


For Boys QO) No QO) Some increase QO A large increase 


Since the community/parent body began, has local community participation in the school, 
O increased greatly 
0 increased slightly 
O remained about the same 
O decreased 
What are the main reasons for any change in participation? 


{Multiple lines] 


There is increasing emphasis in much of Pakistan on establishing community/parent bodies to be associated with existing or 
new schools in the government sector. Based on your experience, what are the most important factors which will influence 
whether community and/or parent participation will succeed or fail in the government school sector? 


Factors which will assist effective community/parent participation 
[Multiple lines] 


Factors which will work against effective community/parent participation 
[Multiple lines] 


Section 7: NGOs - broader issues and future directions 


Has your NGO drawn upon the example or model of other work in non-formal education (e.g. the work of another NGO such 
as BRAC)? /f so, what are the principal ideas or practices which you have drawn upon? 
[Multiple lines] 


Different NGOs in Pakistan have adopted different emphases and priorities in their work (e.g. relating to teacher training, 
community cohort tracking, integrated development, production of materials). How would you summarise the distinctive 


contribution or orientation of your NGO? 


[Multiple lines] 


Non-formal education is sometimes viewed as a Short-term or interim form of education which will or should be absorbed into 
the formal school system. Sometimes non-formal education is seen as a long-term educational option alongside the formal 
system. How do you see non-formal education? 


Q short-term or interim V Q long-term V 


Why ee 
[Multiple lines] 
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In 2 or 3 years from now, 4 
(i) what would you like the educational profile (e.g. major emphases or activities) of your NGOs work to be? 


[Multiple lines] 


(ii) what will be the most important factors which will affect achieving this profile? 
{Multiple lines] 


(iii) what parts of your present profile will be phased out or of less importance? 


[Multiple lines] 


The value and contribution of your work cannot just be represented through statistics. What are the most important 
‘qualitative’ contributions which you see your work as making? 


{Multiple lines] 


Section 8: Costs and Cost-sharing arrangements 


It is difficult to estimate costs associated with non-formal education, and particularly difficult to find a sensible way of 
comparing these with the formal sector. 


The following breakdown of costs (adapted from a BRAC analysis) may serve as a workable outline of principal NGO cost 
categories within non-formal education. 


The first column records the approximate percentage of total recurrent expenditure for each cost category 

The second and third columns record who pays for what share of each cost category, i.e. the name of the contributing 
agency, and the approximate percentage of its contribution. Principal agencies are likely to be: NGO/Community-parent 
body/Parents/UNICEF/Other donor agencies/Government - add additional agencies as appropriate. 


Recurrent costs (based on the last financial year) 


es —- —— — + —__- -——— —--- »--— - -— = - - — - — — -————_——__ — —--—— —$—____— —__ — —_--__- —-—— ——_——_, 


per Expenditure category per | Who meets what percentage of the costs? | 
cent cent — [indicate where contributions are 'in-kind'] . 


_ Management costs, — 
| including salaries, at central — 
level 

Regional and field office = — | 
costs, including salaries ) / 


Other staffsuchas | 
_ resource persons and | 
- consultants or trainers 


| Rental forcentral and/or | 
' regional offices | 


- Rental for schools or ~ 
centres 


a na — 


| Travelandtransport 


| Teacher training ; 
| ) 
Abela ant senginenue oy bio | | 
NGO stafftrainng, other | 9S a ~ keane — 
_ than for teachers | | | 


_ Teacher salaries 


~ | Other school level salaries 
| (e.g. chowkidars) 


a (a en ee ee 
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| Teacher aids and supplies | 
~) Student books and supplies | 
Utilities such as electricity 
School maintenance and 


repairs 


Specific programs, projects. | —~—~—~CS~SC<CS 
_ (please name) ) 
~~ | Other? 


Rupees per year 

School fees 

Additional fees, such as for maintenance or welfare funds 
Text books 

Stationery, e.g. pens, notebooks, takhti 

Uniform 

Transport 

Lunch money 

Pocket money 


School bag 


Beeeeeeen 


other? > 


Most NGOs calculate some form of annual cost-per-student. Please provide information (below or append) on this 
calculation, including the component costs which make up the calculation. 
[Multiple lines] 


Who meets what percentage of the following investment and capital costs? 


—————— 


_ Investment and overhead per _ Who meets what percentage of the costs? 
costs 


| 
| 
| 
| 


cent 


= St er 


Capital cost for central 
and/or regional offices 


| 
a | ee : 
~ Furniture and equipment for | : | 


central and/or regional | 


| facilities 


offices | / | 

~ Purchasing land and/or | deat | i 
_ constructing school | | 
_ buildings and physical | | 
| 
| — 


Furniture and basic 
equipment for schools 


| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


"Vehicles 


bio. alt Pe ee SF OO ee 
/ Other major capital costs? 
. Yt 
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Where schools or centres have been constructed: 
(i) What is (are) the principal type of construction material(s)? 
Pe ET >... aeanmemeeee 


(ii) What is estimated to be the cost of construction of a ‘typical’ school or centre in rupees and through ‘in-kind’ 
contribution from the community? 


Direct costs in rupees: 
Value of ‘in-kind’ contributions: please try to estimate rupee equivalent 
What are the most usual ‘in-kind’ contributions? 


TE 
(iii) How many rooms would this ‘typical’ school or centre have? 


Are any schools or centres used for double-shifts? 
Ono Oyes- Ifso, approximate percentage? 


What is the average child-teacher ratio in your schools or centres? a 


All of the NGOs in this evaluation have experience of cost-sharing arrangements. What have been the lessons learned from 
cost-sharing? 


Positive experiences of cost-sharing 
[Multiple lines] 


Negative experiences of cost-sharing 
{Multiple lines] 


Some NGO programs are moving towards a cost-sharing arrangement with government. 


In what areas do you feel that cost-sharing arrangements with government would be most appropriate and useful? 
{Multiple lines] 


What cautions or reservations would you have about cost-sharing arrangements with government? 
[Multiple lines] 


What are the most important ways in which the work of your NGO can be assisted to become (or remain) sustainable? 
[Multiple lines] 


If not already provided, please append a copy of the organisational chart for your NGO 
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Appendix C.4: ABES Interview Schedule 


[Fhe following interview schedule was translated into Urdu] 
Where there is a head teacher: 


Which teacher(s) have undertaken ABES training? 
How were they selected (volunteer or nominated; on what criteria?) 
- What type of training was undertaken, where and for how long? 


y iat . 
n the head teacher's view, what, if any, have been the outcomes at classroom level of training for teacher 


In the head teacher's view, have there been any ‘transfer’ effects from trained teachers to the teaching and 
learning practices of non-ABES trained teachers? For example, has there been a mechanism (formal or 
informal) in the school which has aimed at wider implementation of training outcomes? 


In the head teacher's view: (i) what are the priority areas for in-service education?; (ii) what follow-up is 
needed after initial ABES training? Is there a plan for follow-up, especially supervisory follow-up. 


For the ABES-trained teacher: 
Brief professional history: qualifications, years of teaching experience, all forms of previous training. 
How was she/he selected for training(volunteer or nominated; on what criteria?) 
What type of training was undertaken, where and for how long? 


In the teacher's view, what, if any, have been the outcomes af classroom level of training for teacher and 
children? What evidence is there that teaching and learning processes and outcomes have changed (or are 
changing)? 

In the classroom, ask the teacher to identify specific changes in teaching and learning which are outcomes 
of the training, such as: 


New teaching and learning aids and resources [list these]; 
Different ways of teaching that are being used [list main examples] 


Differences in the classroom for children - give specific examples of changes reflecting, for example, 
more activity-based, child-centred, or modified curriculum approaches, changed seating arrangements. 
Where possible, observe and record evidence of such changes. 


Outcomes which may already be apparent as a result of the training (both learning outcomes and 
attitudes to learning). 


If not already covered, ask the teacher to give a summary of the major differences between her 
classroom (and teaching and learning practices) before and afier training: before, | GIG Sxccceeree , now, | 
“ae aoe _and for children this means a SHitt (OMY ....0-<2.- O).:.spoeensi te [Irrespective of whether this 
question is asked directly, make sure a summary is provided of before and after practices. | 


In the teacher's view, have there been any ‘transfer’ effects from the teacher to the teaching and learning 
practices of non-ABES trained teachers? For example, has there been a mechanism (formal or informal) in 
the school which has aimed at wider implementation of training outcomes? 


In the teacher's view: (i) what are her priority needs for in-service education?; (ii) what follow-up is needed 
after initial ABES training, and is this follow-up taking place? 


Trv to obtain an overall assessment from the teacher of the strengths and weaknesses of ABES training. 
This should include some assessment of the potential for such training to be widely disseminated. 
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For the non-A BES-trained teacher (same school): 


Brief professional history: qualifications, years of teaching experience, all forms of previous training. 


In the classroom, ask the teacher to identify her usual way of tea 
Teaching and learning aids and resources [list these]; 
Describe main ways of teaching that are being used [list examples of most frequently used teaching 


strategies] 


The classroom for children - give specific examples of how children learn in this classroom, for 
example, seating arrangements, rote and recitation or more activity-based and child- approaches. 
Where possible, observe and record evidence of such practices. 


Is the teacher aware of ABES training? In the teacher's view. have there been any ‘transfer’ effects from the 


teacher(s) in the school who have been ABES trained to her own teaching and learning practice? If so, 


how has this transfer been achieved?- for example, has there been a mechanism (formal or informal) in the 


school which has aimed at wider implementation of training outcomes? 


In the teacher's view: (i) what are her priority needs for in-service education?; (ii) what would be the 
preferred ways of achieving these needs (e.g. through ABES training, or some other form of training)? 


For the non-ABES-trained teacher (different school): 
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In the classroom, ask the teacher to identify her usual way of teaching, and the resources she has available: 


Teaching and learning aids and resources [list these]; 


Describe main ways of teaching that are being used [list examples of most frequently used teaching 
strategies] 


The classroom for children - give specific examples of how children learn in this classroom, for 
example, seating arrangements, rote and recitation or more activity-based and child- approaches. 
Where possible, observe and record evidence of such practices. 


Is the teacher aware of ABES training? If so, what are her views on it - what does she see it as trying to 
achieve and would it meet needs which she has, and if so, what needs? 


In the teacher's view: (i) what are her priority needs for in-service education?; (ii) what would be the 
preferred ways of achieving these needs (e.g. through ABES training, or some other form of training)? 


ching, and the resources she has available: 
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